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In Observance of the Fifty Years of 
Universalist Work in Japan 


Harriet G. Yates 


IFTY years ago this spring Universal- 
‘ism was planted in the Orient, and 
from that day to this it has been officially 
part of our program and part of our out- 
reach. Such an anniversary deserves cele- 
bration. To this end members of the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board set about 
planning. It was agreed that each state 
holding a fall convention should be asked 
to include in its program time for some 
observance of this event. Where possible, 
members of the board gladly offered to 
introduce such an observance. How did it 
work out? We are glad to share with you 
the results of our planning. 

The Maine convention was held in Sep- 
tember at Auburn. The minister at 
Auburn is the Rev. Weston A. Cate, son 
of the Rev. and Mrs. I. Wallace Cate, 
numbered among our first missionaries to 
Japan. From the Cate family archives 
and the chests of treasures came, for the 
exhibit, schoolbooks, fans, pen and ink 
(Japan style), kites, chopsticks, kimonos, 
and other articles of wearing apparel the 
names of which are not easily spelled by 
Americans. It was my privilege, as a 
member of the International Church Ex- 
tension Board, to speak at the convention 
luncheon in behalf of this work, and Mrs. 
Cate and the children wore kimonos upon 
that occasion. All attendants received a 
copy of the anniversary leaflet, also dis- 
tributed throughout our denomination on 
November 3, which is jointly All Souls’ 
Day and Japan Sunday. 

September also witnessed the New 
Hampshire convention, at which Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, secretary of the board, pre- 
sented the story of the fifty years, the 
present situation, and the plans for the 
years ahead. 

At the North Carolina convention in Oc- 
tober Mrs. Ezra B. Wood represented the 
board, in addition to her other duties there. 
After she presented the Japan work, its 
hopes and dreams, a Japanese tea was 
served at the Outlaw’s Bridge parsonage 
by Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich. Atmosphere for 
the occasion was created by a number of 
Japanese possessions exhibited by Mrs. 
Ulrich. 

Delegates and friends attending the 
Minnesota convention heard the story from 
the Rev. Carl H. Olson and Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford. How it was presented and 
whether an exhibit of Japanese materials 
was made available we have not heard, but 
the enthusiasm with which the invitation 
to present this was received was encourag- 
ing. 

Alabama, Kentucky and Vermont were 
numbered among the fall conventions asked 
to make some observance of this important 
milestone in our history, but to date we 
have not heard what form their celebration 
followed. 


New York State, assembled for conven- 
tion at Oneonta, was unique in that it was 
privileged to have two missionary couples, 
making possible a more pictorial presenta- 
tion. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres of 
Southold and the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford 
R. Stetson of Middleport, assisted by will- 
ing and co-operative convention-goers, 


. presented a dramatic episode in the life of 


Blackmer Home girls. Costumes, tea sets, 
writing materials, wall hangings, firoshki, 
picture and story books, paintings and 
photographs, and other household pieces 
too numerous to mention, comprised an ex- 
hibit, made possible by these two couples, 
which kept our Japan work well in the fore- 
front of our thinking. I presided at the 
celebration and introduced Mr. Stetson, 
who had arranged for the dramatic pre- 
sentation. It was unrehearsed but none 
the less effective, for it brought home to us 
the concern our workers in the Orient have 
for their adopted land and her people, as 
well as for the ongoing of our liberal ideals 
and practices. 

This is our work which is being cele- 
brated, yours and mine. We may have dif- 
ferences of opinion among us as to its rela- 
tive worth in the face of the world situa- 
tion, but we should have no differences of 
opinion as to the relative worth of every 
human personality, regardless of world 
situations. All honor to those who have 
made the fifty years possible and meaning- 
ful! And all honor, too, to those who, in 
these difficult times, have the strength and 
courage and will power to carry on! As 
this work is presented in your church 
during these November days, be open- 
minded, be openhearted, and be open- 
pocketed, too. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 
1940 


Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 

Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 


Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 
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Exhibits 

ET us make two little exhibits from a new book* 

by Prof. Joseph Haroutunian of the Presbyterian 

Theological Seminary, Chicago. It must be 
understood that these exhibits do not give an adequate 
picture of the book as a whole, which is a brilliant 
attack upon the gospel of self-salvation and a scholarly 
reinterpretation of the faith of the Protestant re- 
formers. But our own readers will be especially in- 
terested in our exhibits. 

Exhibit A is Professor Haroutunian’s picture of 
the Protestant mind of today—not necessarily the 
so-called liberal mind but the Protestant mind as a 
whole. 

“God the Father Almighty has become God the 
Father; Jesus Christ, God Incarnate, has become a 
Godlike man; the Holy Spirit is now an inward opera- 
tion of God with dubious reality of hisown. Manisa 
child of God, although not by adoption; he is capable 
of goodness, which hardly implies that he is now a 
sinner. The church is a community of men who seek 
to love God and especially their neighbor, and an in- 
stitution dedicated to the promotion of idealism and 
spirituality; it is no longer a community of God’s 
elect. Baptism initiates the child into the Christian 
fold, but does not alter his inheritance from Adam. 
The Lord’s Supper is intended as a reminder of Jesus’ 
love and death, and nourishes the soul as the partaker 
of it is moved by his own reflection and sentiments. 
Good works inspired by love are necessary for good- 
ness, but the absence of them does not signify eternal 
damnation.” 

Protestantism calls this “New Testament reli- 
gion,” he tells us, but this is hardly necessary, for 
Protestantism is no longer bound by the ideas of the 
different writers of the New Testament. The Gospels 
are “‘problems,” and the Epistles source books for the 
student of the evolution of religion. 

We ask our readers to go to the book itself. They 
will find the author asserting that all the great doc- 
trines have been “reinterpreted.” ‘“The sovereignty 
of God is so interpreted as to make certain that no 
shadow of doubt is cast upon the sovereignty of man. 
Justification by faith has become second to justifica- 
tion by works of love. Election and predestination are 
replaced by ideas of a divine love which will never 
permit itself to compromise our freedom to will good 
or evil. The authority of the Bible has become 
palatable in the sense that it somehow provides unique 
stimuli for piety and good works.” 

That the author reads the signs of the times ac- 


*Wisdom and Folly in Religion. By Joseph Haroutunian. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: 597 Fifth Ave., New York. Price $2.00 


A and B 


curately few in our fellowship will deny. Except for 
details he uses the language that we use. 

Now let us turn to his picture of our times. 
is Exhibit B. 

Man’s inhumanity to man, he tells us, has as- ~ 
sumed monstrous proportions and the futility of re- 
ligion has become scandalous. ‘“Multitudes are en- 
gaged in a pathetic struggle for existence without 
offering as much as a passing tribute to justice and 
kindness.” Sinister forces threaten to turn the world 
into a devil’s playground. The world is Babylon and 
the church sits in Babylon “stripped of both visible 
and invisible glory.”” “She prays. But her hands are 
unclean, her heart divided and her mind confused.” 

The author draws a vivid picture of the Prot- 
estant churches “with imposing externals, multitudes 
of ministers and members, vast incomes and spendings, 
continued activities, preaching and sociabilities, all a 
negligible feature in the formation of social life and 
destiny.” 

There is much more of this, and it is strongly and 
even fiercely stated. It is apart of our Exhibit B. 
That there is truth in the picture all of us would de- 
clare. That it is fair few of us can believe. The in- 
teresting thing for us at the moment is the conviction 
in the author’s mind that Exhibit A causes Exhibit B. 

“Such Protestantism,” he declares, ‘“‘has lost its 
soul. Before it makes any significant contribution to 
the life of men in our time it must be born again into 
our own time and in a certain likeness to the Protes- 
tantism of the Reformation.” 

In other words, we are asked to believe that our 
emphasis upon the two great commandments in the 
law, our insistence that Christianity means love to 
God and love to man, our striking off the shackles of 
belief in medieval theology, our organizing churches 
to help men live as brothers the world around—all 
are causes of the debacle of the terrible nineteen- 
thirties. 

We cannot prove that trying to be intelligent 
and good, to honor God and follow Christ, are not 
responsible for Fascism, Nazism and Stalinism, but we 
hardly think it necessary to make the attempt. This 
we do know, that because liberalizing of theology 
exists at the time in which dictators flourish and secu- 
larism is rampant does not mean that liberalizing 
theology is the cause. Social phenomena are not 
simple, but exceedingly complex. A great many things 
have happened in the last hundred years. Antece- 
dents and contemporary phenomena sometimes are 
causes of other phenomena, but they do not have to be. 

The book is a good one to shake us out of self- 
complacency. It is not a safe guide to religious work. 


This 
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The Barthian may make an emphasis needed at times, 
but the majority of us will still struggle on to work out 
our own salvation, knowing that God is working with 
us. 

And for all affected in the slightest degree by this 
author’s strong defense of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, we suggest a course of reading in the poets, 
novelists, and dramatists dealing with social issues in 
our day. They emphasize even more than the theo- 
logian, the cruelties and injustices of the age, but they 
show clearly what Carl Sandburg showed in ‘The 
People Yes.” 


The people will live on, 

The learning and blundering people will live on, 

They will be tricked and sold and again sold 

And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds. . . 
. This reaching is alive. 

The panderers and liars have violated and smutted it. 

Yet this reaching is alive. 


The reaching in the masses for a better way of 
life, the passion for liberty, the slow climb upward 
from the brute—these too are a part of the story, and 
in our judgment, the religion, whatever we call it, 
that declares they are of God is everlastingly right. 


* * 


ON SAYING WE ARE BORED IN MEETING 


LADY takes us to task for our editorial upon 
the New York State Convention at Oneonta 
and points out that we should not have written 

the words, ‘“The truth is we are easily bored by meet- 
ings.” She failed to note apparently that the words 
formed half of an antithesis, and that the other half 
was “but in Oneonta we were not bored.’’ She said 
in substance that it was our duty to suppress our 
feelings and not make it harder to induce people to 
attend meetings. An utterance such as ours, she felt, 
destroyed morale. 

Now the lady is a good lady, and she has worked 
hard in several of our churches. She has had ex- 
perience in getting up meetings. We think that per- 
haps her sense of humor was not working on the day 
that she wrote or she might have detected even through 
cold type a twinkle in the editorial eye. There is truth 
in the contention that we all ought to, and do, conceal 
our feelings in the presence of the bore, the wooden- 
headed, and cthers. In doing it we are following the 
law of kindness. Likewise, we masticate with what 
grace and teeth we can command the underdone 
vegetables and the soggy bread of a well-meaning but 
incompetent hostess. We “‘enjoy,” although with tem- 
pered joy, the meeting which goes on to eleven p. m. 
and register high delight as we make what progress we 
can toward an exit. None of this is deceit. It is do- 
ing our best to help things along, and not hurt feelings. 
Even in the paper we don’t “let go’”’ as we might, 
perhaps because we are Christian, but more likely 
because we don’t want to get sued. 

_ But the proposition that even for purposes of 
literary contrast it is harmful to the cause to say one 
is easily bored at meetings rather astonishes us. 

One thing is clear. If we de not get up meetings 
that are not tedious, long-winded, dreary, the time will 
come when we shall not need to get up meetings at all. 
People will not come. If we do not put out a paper 
with some human interest in it, people will not take it. 
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Life, vitality, color, human interest, must be a part 
of all church work. We are not alike and it is im- 
possible to interest everybody in a sermon, an edi- 
torial or even a “‘ladies’ aid.”” But a fair degree of 
success must be achieved and one way to achieve it is 
to point out to the proper people why a meeting is a 
failure if it is a failure. There is a thing called truth, 
as important as the thing called kindness. Perhaps if 
we try hard enough and pray over it, we can achieve 
the golden mean of the Psalmist where mercy and 
truth meet together. 

Anyway, dear lady, we are sorry and we shall try 
hard not ever to let a human being suspect under any 
circumstances that we are not intensely interested in 
all meetings, male or female, church or Rebekah, 
Republican, Democratic or communist. 

* * 


BRITISH WAR RELIEF 


VERY conceivable agency for British War Re- 
lief, approved by a reputable Charities En- 
dorsement Committee, should be given the full 

and sacrificial support of the American people. Every- 
thing that we can do to help gallant Canada should be 
done as well. A little less shouting about the danger 
of war and the necessity of not risking anything that 
we own, and a little more hard work to relieve suffering 
that is heartrending and on a colossal scale, is called 
for. 

Gratitude should impel us to help Britain, for 
Britain is fighting our fight. 

Love of liberty should impel us to help Britain, 
for Britain is rendering a service to liberty that sober 
historians will be describing a thousand years hence. 

Plain, elemental humanity should impel us to 
help Britain, for Britain is wounded and bleeding. 

And if our religion means anything to us, if we 
believe in Jesus, and if the story of the Good Samaritan 
is more than a purple spot in literature, we should help 
Britain and help with all that is in us. 


* * 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKLET 


HE Adams pamphlet, “‘Divine Purpose in a World 
of Chaos,” is having a wide circulation. Now 
comes a new edition of another notable work, 

“Beliefs Commonly Held Among Us,” by Doctor 
Perkins, which first appeared as an issue of The 
Helper under the title “The Faith of a Free Church.” 
Under the auspices of the Commission on Literature 
of the Universalist General Convention a large edition 
has been published for free distribution. 

There are five chapters, with a foreword by 
Doctor Reamon, chairman of the commission, and it 
makes an attractive booklet of fifty-five pages. 

The commission is convinced that churches 
and church schools will want this work for study classes 
and that it will have an important mission to people 
who ask “‘What Do Universalists Believe?” 

At the end of each section of the booklet there 
are suggestive questions for discussion. We note 
many questions that by themselves could be the sub- 
ject for an entire session of a study group. 

Doctor Reamon states a fact when he writes: 
“For a long time the Universalist Church in America 
has needed a comprehensive outline of the faith and 
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beliefs commonly held by our people. That need has 
now been filled.” 
We believe that we have here a work that will be 
regarded as a standard work for many years to come. 
Probably we shall accept it like rain or sunshine— 
a production of natural law. In fact, we ought to 
thank Doctor Perkins for a laborious though delight- 


ful task, admirably done. 


** * 


RAIN ON DEAD LEAVES 


AIN on brick and asphalt, rain on water-soaked 
meadows and pastures, rain in ditches and 
under hedges, rain on dead leaves. It rushed 

from the downspouts, it dripped from the eaves, it 
collected itself in every kind of barrel and dish ex- 
posed to the heavens. It made a morning of mist and 
darkness where the workers hurried to their tasks and 
the loafers pressed themselves back into corners. 

The airplanes were grounded, and the motor cars 
slipped in the slime—only old Dobbin on the milk cart 
clumped along undisturbed, and the fast trains pushed 
through at full speed. 

This rain, like all rains, fell not only on asphalt 
and dead leaves, it fell on the minds and souls of 
men. For the farmer it meant water supply, replen- 
ished springs and full streams before winter set in. 
For the water commissioners of a thousand towns, it 
meant an anxiety lifted. For the pleasure-seeker, it 
meant disappointment. For the man in trouble it 
meant deepened despair. 

As man took it, so was the rain to him. That 
seems to be the law of everything.. For one it ap- 
peared related only to a reservoir, for another to strike 
only on dead leaves. For one it spelled bounty, for 
another calamity, and the rain itself dripped on well 
knowing that it was both. 

It was in those men themselves, trudging to work, 
sheltered in corners, or hurrying along the highways of 
life, that the decision lay whether the rain should be 
a calamity or a blessing, whether one must be unpro- 
tected and another ruined by coddling, or both have a 
chance, whether floods should drown and ruin or serve 
and bless. God ordains the rain but with it the inex- 
orable law that His children must learn to use it. 

On the one hand a patter of raindrops on dead 
leaves, erosion of rich lands, wayfarers chilled and 
dying. On the other hand living waters and a love 


that never fails. 
: * * 


A SENSE OF SIN 


NE would think to read some of the Barthians 
or near Barthians that we liberals had no sense 
of sin or that a belief in the infinite goodness of 

God and in the divine possibilities of human nature is 
incompatible with a sense of sin. 

One does not have to believe that ‘‘in Adam’s fall 
we sinned all” or that man “by nature is vile and un- 
clean,” to have a horror of sin or a consciousness that 
he himself has gone far astray. The more clearly he 
sees and the more passionately he believes in the love 
that never fails, the more he knows when he has failed. 

We realize that in writing thus we may be accused 
of wanting to parade our own humility or of wanting 
to defend the fellowship to which we belong against 
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the charge that we are divorced completely from 
reality. 

But honestly now—is it quite fair or quite humble 
and Christlike to generalize so fiercely, or is it in- 
telligent to take the two great realities of the universe, 
God and man, and assert that there can be no noble 
tie between them without the strait-jacket of medieval 
theology to hold them together? When all is said and 
done what is there between the most complete and per- 
fect Barthian and his Maker but that simple rela- 
tionship stressed in liberal religion? 

There are Gardens of Gethsemane and drops of 
agony like blood all along the pathway of religion. 
A great many people keep these things to themselves. 
Why shouldn’t they? Whose business is it if they have 
to struggle and struggle to be ordinarily decent? And 
who is wise enough to look into the human heart and 
see what is going on there? 

If one word written here hints that sin in this 
world is not black, and terribly powerful, let it be 
blotted out. But let us not damn the great company 
that holds that we must go on with the struggle with 
the direct help of a God who does not need to be 
reached through the blood theology. 

We are at least a little aware of the insidiousness 
of indifference, but what about the insidiousness of 
egotism? What about the moral stature of the man 
who can look around upon the whole race of struggling 
human beings and find it utterly corrupt? 

We do not need to sin in denouncing sin and in 
showing it up, but the plain, cold fact is we often do. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Referring to the article that he wrote for our 
issue of October 26 Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon said: 
“Tt is my conviction that raising money in this way 
came pretty close to being a religious experience for 
most of the people involved. There was no pressure. 
That harvest supper proved to be one of the happiest 
evenings we have ever had in the church. You under- 
stand that this idea was not original with me. Please 
make that clear. I heard of the idea and then worked 
out my own plan.” 


The Rev. Edwin H. Wilson recently wrote to The 
Christian Register asking that the paper publish a pic- 
ture of the editor, as the only picture thus far s2en of 
him made him look “as if he had just bitten a dog.” 
The comment of the editor was brief: ‘“‘We have always 
felt that editors should be read and not seen—why 
disillusion the customers more than is necessary?” 


Leslie D. Weatherheard said: ‘“There are only two 
ways of getting through this world of ours; one 1s to 
stop thinking, and the other is to stop and think. 
Hundreds of our fellows are always rushing about be- 
cause they dare not stop and think. For wnen they 
stop they make a silence, and in the silence God 
speaks.”’ 


Now that the election is over and we have given 
the wicked ones on the other side a piece of our mind, 
let us meditate a bit about some of the old virtues 
suggested by the words truth, fairness, sportsmanship, 
unselfishness. 
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This Business of Growing Up* 


Frank Durward Adams 


Now that Iam a man, I am done with childish ways. 
—1 Cor. 13 : 11 (Moffatt). 


OME folks never grow up. They must be treated 
forever as children. From the cradle to the 
grave they have to be babied, humored and 

coddled. Whenever they are thwarted they throw the 
equivalent of a childish temper tantrum. They are 
physically neurotic, mentally half-baked and spiritually 
illiterate. A large part of our time is wasted trying to 
deal with them. If they should ever stumble upon 
this text they wouldn’t know what it is all about. 

One who is grown up is assumed to have attained 
maturity—physically, mentally and spiritually. The 
three unfailing signs or earmarks of maturity are these: 
Poise, assurance and self-control. The person who is 
physically mature is not awkward, clumsy or too self- 
conscious. He carries himself with ease and dignity. 
Mental maturity is marked by a certain alertness, 
sureness and confidence. And he who is spiritually 
grown up moves in a realm of quiet assurance. ““There- 
fore will we not fear, though the earth do change, and 
though the mountains be shaken into the heart of the 
seas.”’ 

So Paul was making a large claim for himself 
when he said that now, being a man, he was done with 
childish ways. It is probable that he was speaking 
chiefly in terms of spiritual maturity, as indicated in 
this great panegyric on Love. Certainly there is no 
false modesty, no suggestion of doubt, in his assertion. 
Indeed, I seem to detect in it a certain note of pride. 
I have grown up! Iam no longer a child! 

* * * 


In some respects all of us are always immature. 
I mean by this that we all enjoy an occasional throw- 
back into childhood. ‘“‘A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by the best of men.”’ That is why carnivals 
of various and sundry sorts are always popular. There 
is the so-called ‘“‘Captain’s Dinner,” usually staged on 
the last night of an ocean voyage. Toy balloons, 
horns and noisemakers of various kinds are lavishly 
distributed. Each passenger is provided with a piece 
of ornamental headgear. There is much discordant 
community singing, with group yells and cheers, im- 
promptu or prepared in advance. And no one is too 
dignified or bald-headed to unbend and be a school kid 
again for an hour. If and when we find it impossible 
to do this—and enjoy it!—we are definitely ‘old.’ 
Though not necessarily grown up! 

* * * 


Let us consider for a moment the process of grow- 
ing up, viewing it from the three suggested angles— 
physical, mental and spiritual. 

Who does not remember that period of physical 
coming of age? It was a difficult and agonizing time. 
Powerful elemental forces were at work, boiling and 
seething through one’s bodily being, beating like piled 
up torrents against the floodgates of adolescence. We 
were puzzled and frightened, for we did not under- 
stand the meaning of it. We were shaken by strange 


*Sermon preached in Union Church, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Sunday, July 28, 1940. 


new emotions and driven by strange new impulses. 
The period when a boy is always conscious of his hands 
and a girl of her feet! Fortunate is that youth, 
whether girl or boy, who has at this critical time the 
wise and understanding guidance of some mature 
man or woman. For, even under the best of circum- 
stances, this physical coming of age is difficult enough. 

Our mental coming of age is not less difficult and 
painful. Do you remember the time when the old 
certainties began to collapse? You discovered that 
the sky isn’t “right up there.’’ The tops of those tall 
trees do not brush against the blue floor of heaven. 
Certain lovely cherished ideas begin exploding like 
firecrackers on the Fourth of July. Santa Claus is 
not a jolly little old man who comes down the chimney 
with a bulging bag of toys. Thestory of the stork isa 
fabrication. Father and mother are not the perfect 
beings they were assumed to be; and even the preacher 
is not all that he seemed. standing there in the pulpit 
in his canonicals and vested with an air of sanctity. 
Down among the people, dealing with their problems 
at first hand, talking with them and eating at their 
tables, he is revealed as just another being of common 
flesh and blood. 

The shock of these discoveries is often terrific. 
Nor are they confined to early childhood. They run 
on through the years, into high school, college and 
after. They interweave all vital experience. How to 
adjust to them sanely and without utter loss of equi- 
librium is an ever-present task. For failure to adjust 
means bitter cynicism, or worse. I find in the story 
of the first man and woman being driven out of Eden 
a graphic symbol of this universal experience. Inter- 
pret it, if you will, as an allegory, meant to dramatize 
the process of achieving mental maturity. For every 
time a new truth, or a new concept of truth, is revealed 
to us, we are literally thrust out of our old intellectual 
Eden, out into a new world which must be conquered 
by the very sweat of our faces. And where there is 
mental growth there is a succession of such experiences. 

I concede without argument that it is impossible to 
differentiate sharply between the mental and the 
spiritual. These areas overlap each other in their 
scope and function, and I leave it to the psychologist 
to tell us, if he can, where the boundaries actually are. 
But for practical purposes, and for intelligent discus- 
sion, you and I can distinguish sufficiently between 
them. So let us now consider the process of growing 
up spiritually. 

It seems to me, from observation, study and per- 
sonal experience, that three chief factors are here in- 
volved: (1) The concept of God; (2) the meaning of 
life; and (8) man in his relation to both God and life— 
if it is possible to make that distinction. 

Spiritual growth, if it is normal, will keep step 
right along with our physical and mental growth. 
The concept of God—you remember what it was in 


childhood. Perhaps the classic portrayal of this 


concept was given by John Fiske back in what Van 
Wyck Brooks, in his latest book, calls the Indian 
summer of New England’s intellectual life. At least 
it is typical. You will recall his picture of God as he 
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conceived it in his own childhood. A large, patriar- 
chal-looking gentleman, with white hair and long flow- 
ing beard, seated behind a big desk, poised directly 
overhead in the heavens, a pen in his hand, and busily 
watching the misdeeds of men and recording them in a 
ponderous ledger open there before him on the desk. 

It was a picture inspiring awe and fear in John 
Fiske’s tender mind. It is probably very like that of 
most children brought up in the Christian tradition. 
With variations, of course. We call it the anthropo- 
morphic idea of God, which long Greek word simply 
means God conceived in the physical form and func- 
tion of humankind. God just a great big man! 

Over against that naive and frankly physical 
idea of God we throw the concept of another John, 
the John to whom the Fourth Gospel is ascribed. 
From John Fiske as a child to John the Evangelist 
grown up! A leap which the most agile of us find 
none too easy. In reporting the conversation be- 
tween Jesus and the woman of Samaria at the well, 
John puts these words upon the lips of Jesus: “God is 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and in truth.” Not God is a spirit. We must 
not use the indefinite article. God is Spirit. That, 
you see, is at the opposite pole from the childish idea of 
God asa big bodily man. Spirit—that which contains 
all, but is not any particular material thing. Spirit— 
that which is immanent, everywhere, sustaining all 
things but eluding the touch of human fingers. Can 
you grasp it? Or even apprehend it? 

This was the thought in the mind of the Psalmist 
when he said: “‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?”’ Then he 
tries to answer his own question. In heaven, in the 
nethermost earth, in the depths of the sea, in the light 
and in the darkness—thy Spirit is there. The imma- 
nent God. Can you encompass it? 

I wonder sometimes whether any one of us, how- 
ever grown up he may think himself to be, can ac- 
tually conceive the being of God without some kind of 
physical symbol. But unless we have traversed a con- 
siderable part of the distance between the childhood of 
John Fiske and the adult manhood of John the Evan- 
gelist we are spiritually not very much grown up. 

This shifting of the measure of values from the 
material to the immaterial, from the tangible to the 
intangible, is one of the unmistakable evidences of 
spiritual adolescence. It expresses itself in a changing 
concept of the meaning of life. The babe’s first in- 
stinct is to seek for food, to grope for its mother’s 
breast. A little lump of warm living flesh, reaching out 
blindly for sustenance that it may continue to live 
and nourish the physical form in which spiritual forces 
may germinate and bring forth their fruit in their 
season. Has the human body any other valid licens 
to exist? ; 

Yet an amazing number of people never get much 
beyond that infancy stage. In every group there are 
some whose first and almost only question is, ““When— 
and what—do we eat?” Food is certainly not to be 
despised. In this mundane sphere it nourishes and 
supports all growth. But to be preoccupied with 
food is to become, or remain, little more than an ani- 
mated vegetable. Eat, drink and be merry is the 
motto of hopeless juvenile irresponsibility. Jesus was 
not decrying food but seeking a just rhythm of life 
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when he quoted to the Tempter the words of a wise old 
book: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’”’ Nor 
when he said again to the man who asked him to inter- 
fere in the division of a family estate: ““A man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses.’’ 

There is no need for me to remind you of the 
charming island of Paquita, lying only an hour’s ride 
by ferry from your city and the mainland. It was my 
joy yesterday to meet a man there who exemplifies 
this truth in a striking way. Perhaps you all know 
him—Pedro Bruno, the artist, who has his home there. 
Through the sale of his pictures, most of them inspired 
by this lovely island, he has amassed considerable 
wealth, but all of it, except enough to maintain him- 
self and his unique home, has gone into the beautify- 
ing of the island itself. He has introduced hundreds of 
trees, shrubs and flowers to give it added color and 
variety. He has learned how to plant and cultivate 
them, and he spends his money and time freely in 
teaching his neighbors how to do likewise. Thus they 
have learned to love beauty and help create it. Pa- 
quita is in a very real sense a glowing, colorful testi- 
mony to a man who has achieved a true sense of 
spiritual values. 

God and the meaning of life—and now to these, as 
a third step in the attainment of spiritual maturity we 
add man in his relation to God and life, if those two 
values can be separated even in thought. 

The childish mind, when it thinks of it at all, 
conceives itself as merely a pawn in the hand of a 
Supreme Dictator, a creature without moral choice or 
determination, accepting the decrees of God just as it 
takes food from the hand of its mother, whereas the 
spiritually mature mind conceives itself as the emana- 
tion of Infinite Life, as the offspring and partner of 
God in accomplishing the divine purpose. Now be- 
tween these two states of mind there is a wide stretch 
of mental terrain, and in the world today we have a 
tragic exemplification of the two extremes. 

On the one hand are the millions who, with all 
the docility of unthinking babes, surrender both mind 
and body to the will and dictate of a tyrant. And 
when such abnegation is implemented by fanatical 
loyalty and physical force, there is loosed in the earth 
such a power of destruction as man has never beheld. 
Such are the hordes of nazism and fascism. On the 
other hand are the millions who think more highly of 
themselves. As individuals they count for something. 
They have intrinsic worth, and they conceive that 
worth in terms of a partnership with God and with 
other men of good will for the achievement of higher 
and yet higher degrees of human happiness and well 
being. Such are the millions who have attained some 
measure of spiritual stature and have committed 
themselves to the ideals and ways of democracy. 

* * * 

The grown-up person, then, realizes how funda- 
mental is the principle which Paul lays down in our 
textual chapter. He leads up to it by enumerating a 
number of partial and impermanent things. Ecstatic 
language—that is, ‘‘speaking in tongues,” in a kind of 
psychic hysteria. Prophecy—which in modern terms 
means preaching or exhortation. Faith—which scarce- 
ly needs definition, even if one were able to define it. 
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Goods to feed the poor, unselfishness, sharing all 
material things, even immolating one’s own body. 
He does not deprecate or belittle these things. They 
are all good, they all mark certain degrees of excel- 
lence. But each in itself is incomplete. Taken all to- 
gether they are still incomplete. 

So Paul goes on to point out the better way. ‘‘When 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part 
shall come to an end.’”’ As Emerson said, eighteen 
centuries later, ‘‘When the gods come, the half-gods 
go.” 

That perfect thing is Love. When Love is at- 
tained the incompleteness which is symbolized in all 
these many excellent values is swallowed up in per- 
fection. Love is the fulfilling of all. When one has 
learned the meaning of Love he has attained spiritual 
maturity. 

Let me remind you that the word love, as Paul 
uses it here, is the equivalent of good will, that atti- 
tude of mind which wills nothing but good for any 
and all mankind. Love is a word which I, at any 
rate, like to keep sacred to our more intimate human 
relationships. We love our parents, our children, our 
brothers and sisters, our wives, husbands and sweet- 
hearts, and maybe a very few choice friends. It 
somehow cheapens the word and waters down its 
meaning to use it in too inclusive a sense, whereas 
good will is just the word we need to express what the 
apostle had in mind. 

Observe the signs, the evidences, of it as they are 
enumerated in the chapter. Patience, kindness, mod- 
esty of spirit, inoffensiveness, want of resentment, 
unselfishness—these are signs of abounding good will. 
Moreover, it never finds delight in evil, but rejoices in 
the truth. That is a striking phrase which Moffatt 
uses in translating this passage. ‘“‘Love (good will, 
that is) is never glad when others go wrong.” The 
implications of that saying probe very deeply into 
all our hearts. Good will is also forgiving, having 
faith, hope and endurance equal to all things. Per- 
feet, yes, because it is the sum and the fulfillment of 
all these lesser goods. 

* * * 

So we conclude with a question, a question ad- 
dressed to each individual, and which the individual 
alone is able to answer. How nearly am J grown up? 
When I measure myself with this spiritual yardstick, to 
what stature have I attained? What is my concept of 
God? What is my measure of the meaning of life? 
What relationship to God and life do I conceive myself 
as sustaining? Am [I still a child? Or have I put 
away childish things? 

How nearly is the world grown up? To what ex- 
tent have human values, as divine values, become the 
chief concern of human activity? In other words, to 
what extent has good will become the dominant force 
in shaping and driving the policies of men? 

Of one thing I may be certain, and in this I am 
spokesman for every one of you. If the world is ever 
to grow up, I must make my contribution to it as an 
adult personality. I must actually conceive of my- 
self, with all the assurance and fervor of that con- 
viction, as a coworker with God in the spirit of love 
and good will. This is the one lesson men must learn, 
for in the mastery of it is involved the mastery of all 
things. And not until the last human soul has learned 
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it will the world find full redemption in perfect har- 
mony with the will of God. 
* 


* * 


I have, therefore, as you have, only one major 
concern. Have I grown up to that realization? Sup- 
pose, when you go home, that you open your Bible 
to this thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. Read 
it slowly, phrase by phrase, masticating each word as 
you would masticate a morsel of nourishing food. Or, 
to change the figure, make each word a mirror, throw- 
ing back to you a true image of your spiritual self as 
you really are. 

It may be rather discouraging. The stature which 
you must yet attain may seem far beyond your present 
power and ken. But if you approach the task in the 
true spirit of a learner, you will be sustained by the 
purpose indicated in the well-known poem by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox: 


I WILL BE WORTHY OF IT 


I may not reach the heights I seek; 
My untried feet may fail me; 
Or, half way up the mountain-peak 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But though the heights I never gain, 
Herein lies comfort for my pain: 

I will be worthy of it! 


I may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor; 
‘ I may not win results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor; 
But though the goal I never see, 
This thought will always dwell with me: 
I will be worthy of it. 


The golden glory of love’s light 
May never fall upon my way; 
My path may lead through darkest night 
Like some deserted by-way. 
But though life’s dearest joys I miss, 
There lies a nameless strength in this: 

I will be worthy of it. 

Bide aK 


THINGS THAT DON’T HAPPEN 


Bill Jones—or was it another man of the same name?—did 
not refuse to go to church when he became a man because he had 
been required to go to church when he was a boy. 

Nor did his neighbor, John Smith, become a teetotaler when 
he grew up because he had plenty of liquor in easy reach in the 
days of his youth. 

Samuel Swallow did not get his name on the front page of 
the Daily Journal because he went home sober, kissed his wife, 
romped with the children and then took the family for a little 
auto ride. 

Sylvester Silvers was not suspected of being an accomplice 
in the bank robbery in his city because he went to church regu- 
larly on Sunday and attended prayer meeting on Wednesday 
evenings. 

The bank at Toonerville did not go to the wall for the rea- 
son that the majority of its directors were deacons and elders and 
stewards in the churches. 

Charley Chadwick did not turn out to be an atheist because 
he had a praying mother and father who believed the old Book 
from ‘‘cover to cover.” 

Rey. Elijah Brown did not get his salary raised because he 
told his people that their benevolence quota was too high. 

And Hiram Black did not refuse to contribute to the benevo- 
lence budget because he was a reader of the Religious Telescope. 

No, things don’t happen that way.—Religious Telescope. 
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Alone and Not Alone 
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Albert W. Altenbern 


I am like a pelican of the wilderness .. . . like 
an owl of the desert . . . . asa sparrow alone upon the 
house top. Psalm 102 : 6, 8. 

I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 
John 16 : 82. 


T would not be easy to find two other statements, 
both true, more in contrast. If the first is true 
it would seem that the second can be little more 

than the assertion of one trying to keep up his courage 
in the face of disaster. 

Adjusting ourselves as best we can to the fact 
that both are true, despite apparent contradiction, is 
one of the most important, and difficult, tasks all have 
to undertake. 

One of the best selling non-fiction bocks of two 
seasons ago, hailed as “one of the most intense and 
moving dramas of our time,’”’ was Richard E. Byrd’s 
account of a personal Antarctic experience, the title 
of which was ‘‘Alone.”’ 

The original plan, you will recall, was that three 
men should spend the Antarctic winter at Advance 
Base, to make weather and other scientific observation. 
Difficulty was encountered, however, in transporting 
supplies for three people, in time, and as a result it 
had to be one man or none at all. Feeling that he had 
no right to ask another man to undertake the task so 
full of uncertainty and danger, Admiral Byrd went 
himself. His book is the story, in part, of what hap- 
pened to him during that time. We might, with more 
truth perhaps, say that it is the story of what happened 
in him. 

In the opening paragraphs these sentences stand 
out: “After many years of the crowding confusion of 
various expeditions, I was conscious of a certain aim- 
lessness. I wanted to taste complete quiet and soli- 
tude, and sink roots into some replenishing philos- 
ophy.” 

In other words, while the old Creation story as- 
sertion that “it is not good for man to be alone” is as 
true as ever it was—as true as anything can be—there 
are times when a man, if he is to find both himself and 
a philosophy of life or a religious faith by which to 
live, must do a great deal of the necessary work in- 
volved alone. Not as a punishment, as some think, 
but because great creative endeavor is seldom or ever 
achieved in the noise, the confusion, and the speed of 
what we call civilization. 

Just as there is in us what is called the “‘instinct of 
self-preservation” so there is in us, also (if we are 
normal), a healthy respect for the dangers of being 
alone too much or too long. 

One of the first things that should cause us to be 
concerned about someone we are interested in, is the 
realization that he apparently needs others less and 
less. This class, of course, does not include those who 
feel no great need of being the center of a speeding, 
shrieking, crowd all the time, only those who, in the’ 
midst of ordinary daily living, withdraw more and 
more from the world in which they live into an imag- 
inary one of their own creating. 

We ought to be afraid, in a healthy sense, of be- 
ing too much alone, because those who are too much 


alone become “‘queer”’ in some way. But we should 
know, as well, that we are often afraid to be left alone 
because we do not want to be brought to the point 
where we see ourselves as we actually are: as individ- 
uals who, in spite of all the opportunities we have had 
to write a better record, have pathetically little in us 
upon which to fall back when others can no longer 
help us. 

Many of us aren’t much better qualified to be 
left alone, even a normal amount of time, than we 
are to go, unarmed, into an arena to meet a lion. 
The real reason for that sad state of affairs is that we 
are bankrupt, in some way, in character. We have 
so lived with others—lived in noise, confusion and 
speed—that we haven’t had time, didn’t take the 
time at any rate, to build into ourselves that intangible 
structure of strength without which, as long as we live, 
life is simply one crash after another. 

Many of those we know who, as they say, “have 
to’’ be on the go all the time, “‘have to”’ be doing some- 
thing furiously with other people all the time they 
are awake, are trying to keep from being left alone 
with the appalling realization that they actually have 
no inner resources. They are those who try, in one 
way or another, to run away from life and from them- 
selves. They are apparently normal people who are 
strangely and sadly empty. 

When Admiral Byrd was finally established at 
Advance Base he said, “‘an orderly routine was the 
only defense against the braineracking loneliness.”’ 
“Try as I might,” he said, ‘“‘I could not take my lone- 
liness casually, it was too big. So, in order not to 
dwell on it, I tried to keep my days crowded with 
systematic duties.” 

In all probability none of us will ever be left alone 
as Byrd was. But we shall be left alone often enough, 
in many ways, even while we walk crowded streets 
and labor in the midst of a throng, so that we should 
try to learn what he says he learned: to think things 
through to some sort of satisfying conclusion. “I 
learned,” he said, ‘‘what philosophers have long in- 
sisted—that a man can live profoundly without masses 
of things: My definition of success itself changed. 
I came to believe that a man’s primary objective 
should be to seek a fair measure of harmony within 
himself and his family circle. Thus he achieves peace. 
. . . . I felt more alive than at any other time in my 
life. A man’s moments of serenity are but few, but a 
few will sustain him a lifetime. I found my measure 
of inward peace then (and) the stately echoes lasted a 
long time.” 

When we learn that even if we are the very center 
of the largest crowd that ever surrounded a single 
individual, there are plenty of times when we'll be 
“like a pelican of the wilderness . . . . an owl of the 
desert (or) as a sparrow alone upon the house top,”’ 
when we learn how wrong and mistaken our values 
often are, because we haven’t carefully and critically 
examined them alone, when we learn that, frequently, 
the simple things in life are the most important for 
us—we shall not only have a less unhealthy fear of 
being alone, but we shall discover that we make a more 
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satisfactory adjustment to the time when we cannot 
escape being alone. 

We need to learn, for another thing, that being 
alone has its compensations and produces treasures for 
which none of us can ever pay, fully, our debt of 
gratitude. 

Automobiles and machines of other kinds, cloth- 
ing and shoes and other essentials, the things we read 
and munitions of war, not to make too long a list, may 
be produced in great plants where thousands of people 
work. Mass production, whatever its evils, has made 
it possible for the average person to enjoy what other- 
wise might never have been within his reach. 

But the things on which men really feed, the things 
that sustain them and inspire them, and equip them 
to do the impossible—there is no mass production of 
them. Great music, art, literature, drama, science, 
philosophy, religion, these are wrought out in solitude. 
They are the work of men and women who, although 
they are not anti-social, are alone enough to make it 
possible for them to do what they feel, deeply, it is 
their responsibility to do. 

Of course, in the stress and strain of daily living 
a vision may be seen, or an idea born, that, in the end, 
will add to the world’s true store of wealth. Buta 
play, a book, a piece of music with lasting value, the 
philosophy of life that inspires, a religion that sus- 
tains, is not the work of a mob, nor produced by those 
constantly surrounded by a mob. They are the work 
of those who labor much alone. 

We want to be with others. We should be with 
others to preserve our sanity and balance. Out of the 
association with others comes the understanding on 
which, at last, is founded anything that makes a con- 
tribution of value and permanence to man’s experi- 
ence. But, whatever we do as individuals to bring 
about that end, will be done, pretty much, when we are 
alone. 

We must remember that, with all Jesus had to 
offer to others—his love of people, his desire to help 
and serve them—there were times when he, too, had 
to be alone. Times when, without others to cheer 
him on or to say “What difference does it make? Why 
bother about it?” he had to think and fight his way 
through his problems. 

Finally, however much alone we may be—whether 
we want to be or not, whether we fight against it or 
not—there is the other side, the side expressed by 
Jesus in the words the writer of John put into his 
mouth: “The hour cometh, yea is now come, that ye 
shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone; and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.” 

Whether we believe in God in the way in which 
the writer of those words seems to have believed in 
Him, we are, in some manner, a part of what is being 
worked out. We may not think, at times, that what 
is being worked out makes sense. We may feel, as 
we often do, that given the power and the chance we 
could have made a vastly better world. But, to the 
extent that we are a part of what is being evolved, we 
are not alone. We cannot be alone even when we 
may be sure that we are perishing of loneliness. 

How many creative artists there are who, after 
their work is done, are as astonished as any one else— 
when they can be persuaded to admit it—at what has 
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been achieved. How often they have said that, in- 
stead of being the geniuses they are credited with be- 
ing, they have simply been the willing instruments 
through which something other than themselves ex- 
pressed itself. 

Every honest person who does creative work of 
any kind, from the humble parson struggling to pre- 
pare something that may be of benefit to others, to 
those mountain peaks of personality we call the great, 
has experiences of that kind. 

Perhaps it can be explained by saying that it is 
simply the welling up from the unconscious of some- 
thing that has been stored there in undreamed of 
quantity and quality. But even non-religious persons 
are sometimes obliged to admit that they are ‘‘not 
alone,” at least at times like that, because some- 
thing else, or a some one else, is working through 
them. 

Paul, writing to the Christian group in Corinth, 
expressed the idea in its most classical fashion. There 
was the bickering that often finds expression in reli- 
gious, as in other, groups, as to whether Paul or Apollos 
was the real leader and authority. Some said one and 
some said the other. When Paul learned about the 
difference he wrote: ‘“Who is Paul and who is Apollos, 
they are simply used by God to give you faith. ... 
I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase. . . . we are laborers together with God.” 

We are alone and we are not alone, contradictory 
as that may seem. Weare alone because, in the realms 
that count most, where that mysterious quality called 
character is hammered out, we do most of what falls 
to our lot alone. We are not alone, whether we be- 
lieve in God in the usual sense or not, because wher- 
ever we are and whatever we are doing, especially if it 
is worthy, we are a part of what is being worked out 
and, as such, we cannot possibly be the forgotten man 
or the forgotten woman. 

“Tam like a pelican of the wilderness . . . . like 
an owl of the desert . . . . as a sparrow upon the 
housetop.’”’ But, also, “I am not alone because the 
Father is with me.” 

* * * 
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Human Nature and the Nature of Evil. By Clarence R. 
Skinner: Universalist Publishing House. 161 pages. $1.00. 


This monograph attempts to answer the question regarding 
the relation of evil to human nature. To the Calvinist of the type 
of Jonathan Edwards the answer was not difficult. To the liberal 
the question remains. ‘“‘What, then, does a liberal think about 
human nature? Is it vileand sinful? Is it moral and just? Shall 
liberals despair or hope?’ The question becomes more urgent as 
wars progress. Hence this book. ‘The purpose of this essay is 
to explore this ancient question of evil from the point of view of 
one who hopes that he is a modern liberal.’”’ The world today is 
vastly different from that of the “older moralists’” who held to an 
innate conscience which ‘‘pointed to what is right and good.” 
As a matter of fact, Zeno first taught that man has innate moral 
ideas, and to express this he proposed the word syneidesis which 
we still translate into Latin as conscientia or conscience. But the 
liberal separates from the Greeks and goes with the Experi- 
mentalists. ‘‘Where, then, are the grounds for calling man good 
by nature?” 
however, optimistic. He has faith and hopes that a way will be 
found. 

C. A. Hawley. 

Omaha Theological Seminary. a 


The liberal has no answer to the question. He is, © 
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The Revolt Against the Machine : 


George A. Gay 


HE inventions of men have transformed our world 
and have altered our habits of living. They 
have made possible the growth of huge cities, 

the rapid transportation of people and of freight, al- 
most instant communication with any group of people 
anywhere, and the multiplication of labor-saving de- 
vices and of pleasure-giving gadgets. The result is 
our modern world. 

The possession of all these things and agencies, 
however, has not created greater happiness. It is the 
opinion of many that people were much happier fifty 
years ago than they are today. Sensitive minds, while 
properly appraising the contributions which machines 
have made and are making to our lives, are yet in re- 
volt against the tendencies and the effects of what we 
call the machine age. 

There is a revolt against the machine. The danger 
confronting us is that we shall lose our religious aware- 
ness, that we shall be dominated by the machines we 
have manufactured, and that the entire race of man- 
kind will sink to a lower level of existence because of 
the impact of materialism upon the human spirit. 

The day of handicraft has to a large extent passed, 
yet see how eager people are to purchase anything that 
has been made by the hand of the craftsman who loves 
his work. Along the highways we find little shops and 
many stores selling the products of those who still use 
tools with skill and loving care. But handicraft now 
is a hobby. The large supply of things is machine- 
made. Even houses today are manufactured and can 
be set up in a few hours. 

Millions of machines! 
duction of goods! 


Efficient! Quantity pro- 
Factories! Armies of employees 
tending machines! Our daily bread is dependent 
upon machines. Thus machines are here to stay, 
cand they can bless mankind. 

Why, then, the revolt? Because these machines 
are symbols of tendencies at work within mankind. 
‘There is the danger that all human activity and think- 
ing will be reduced to mechanical behavior—to thing- 
fulness. 

Mahatma Gandhi has for years protested against 
‘machines, especially for India. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner, a Universalist minister, 
‘in a recent and challenging book writes: 

“The machines may serve materialistic purposes, 
but that’s the fault of men and of the social organiza- 
tions which use them. The machine is actually one of 
the greatest instruments of co-operative community 
‘in the world. It binds men together in ever closer 
interdependence, makes mutuality a conspicuous fact 
and a glaring necessity. . . . The question of ma- 
terialism versus spirituality, of Mammon or God, 
-arises only when it comes to the purpose for which the 
goods are produced and the manner in which they are 
distributed. Who directs the machine, and for what 
-end?”’ 

Dr. Charles R. Morey, professor of art and archeol- 
ogy at Princeton, told the Bicentennial Conference of 
the University of Pennsylvania that “neverin thehistory 
-of civilized art has humanity cut such a poor figure.” 
“‘The more serious aspect of the age of machines, the 


functioning of power for no other purpose than its own 
continuity and for no reason that can properly be con- 
sidered human, lies in its recent expression in terms of 
politics. The Nazi juggernaut has suddenly embodied, 
in the crushing weight of tanks and the deafening roar 
of bombs, the horror of a civilization crumbling be- 
neath the machines which it itself created.”’ 

Such are some of the indictments of the machine 
which we may read at present. And it will be ob- 
served that the revolt is not against the machine as 
such, although you may recall in a novel several years 
ago the picture of the angry and alarmed workers in 
the woolen mills of England smashing the machines 
which had been invented. The revolt is against the 
misuse of the machines, the greed of those who control 
the machines, the displacement of human labor by the 
automatic devices. 

The problem is not a problem in mechanics but a 
problem in sociology, of human relations. It is nota 
machine revolting against another machine, but a 
revolt of men against something within society and 
within mankind which threatens the well-being of all. 
The voices are lifted up against what the machine 
does to man. 

Let us consider the causes of this revolt. First, 
there is the unemployment and the fear of unem- 
ployment which may be traced to the machine. Nor- 
man Thomas, in his volume entitled “Human Exploi- 
tation,” has written: ‘It remained for machine produc- 
tion in a capitalist society to make unemployment per- 
haps the greatest single tragedy.” 

After a careful discussion of the reasons for the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, he continues: 
“In most industries, costs can only be cut by re- 
ducing payrolls through discharging workers. . . The 
worker, as consumer, unquestionably gained from the 
coming of machinery. He gained also as producer in 
the shortening of hours. But it remains true that our 
immense mechanical progress has been paid for in the 
blood and tears of workers who have been thrown out 
of jobs.” 

Another serious aspect of machine production is 
the monotony of the toil. Upton Sinclair in his latest 
novel, ‘““World’s End,” puts into the mind of Lanny 
Budd, the inheritor of a fortune made by the manu- 
facture of armaments, this question concerning the 
welfare of the workers. He stands watching the end- 
less belt and the girls who tended it. ‘They were 
riveted to this task for seven hours and forty minutes 
every day, with twenty minutes for lunch, and Lanny 
wondered what it did to their minds and bodies. The 
secretary assured him that all this had been studied by 
experts and the speed of the belt precisely adjusted 
so that no one would become weary. It was a pleasant 
thing to hear, but Lanny would have been interested 
to ask the girls.” 

There is a further and a deeper reason for the re- 
volt. Probably the millions who suffer because of the 
abuses and the failures to bring about a just balance of 
industrial and commercial practices do not consciously 
voice this feeling, but it exists, nevertheless. It is the 
failure of scientific knowledge and practice to bring 
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about a condition of peace and justice and brotherhood. 
It was formerly taken for granted that if science had a 
free hand in human affairs it would produce the millen- 
nium. Instead it has been employed to destroy civiliz- 
ation. Instead of lifting man to higher levels of moral 
and religious experience, science has been used to 
degrade man. Dr. Morey (quoted above) “pictured 
the arts as reflecting an age in which science had created 
machines which had overwhelmed the human ele- 
ment, an age in which the ‘concept of the individual 
is a being without responsibility, a creature of his own 
creations, or merely a higher form of animal life!’ ”’ 

“The superman that was to subdue nature to the 
ends of effortless living, by virtue of industrial organi- 
zation and technological advance, is consciously ab- 
sent from the modern scene. It is not he that directs 
the great machine of modern living, but the machine 
itself. The best thinking of today is in service to the 
machine—replacing its parts, mending its wear and 
tear, and especially accelerating its tempo.” 

Modern architecture “is the only thing that 
really tells us what our life in truth amounts to. Its 
stark and huge undecorated masses, revealing in func- 
tional accent a dynamic armature of steel, are an un- 
ashamed expression of existence shorn of adornment, 
concerned only with self-perpetuation, grand only in 
the colossal forces involved in the continuity of its 
mechanical round.”’ 

The clear-seers understand that what ails human- 
ity in a machine age is ignorance of the teachings and 
the character of Jesus. Jesus was very close to his 
fellowmen. He shared the lot of the poorest and 
humblest. He worked at the bench with them. 
He believed that these people were children of God, 
and that they were too valuable to be regarded as 
merely slaves and hirelings and beasts. Jesus exalted 
human worth. He loved his fellowman, and his in- 
junction to all who heard him was that they should 
love their neighbors as they loved themselves. It is 
this feeling on the part of many people that human 
values are being destroyed by the machines, that men 
who own the machines and who are acquiring wealth 
have lost their vision of brotherhood, it is this which 
is prompting a rebellion against the mechanization of 
life. There is a homesickness of the soul for simpler 
ways of living, for larger freedoms under the blue 
skies and in the open spaces, for a deeper under- 
standing of man’s spiritual significance, and for the 
practice of love. 

This brings us to our final thought, that what is 
increasingly apparent in our day is a loss of a lofty re- 
ligious faith. We need, each of us needs, a religious 
interpretation of life with God at the center of our 
thinking. We have adopted an economic theory of 
living with money at the center. We do not care 
whether we exist beyond this present world or not, as 
long as we can get what we want here and now. God 
means nothing to multitudes today, the Church is not 
recognized as an indispensable aid to a better life, and 
religion is not regarded as an essential for salvation. 
Indeed, for many, the salvation they desire is a quick 
and painless death, the end of it all. The need for a 
deep, an abiding, a strong and triumphant faith in the 
Eternal is so great that many of us fear the collapse of 
all decency and order and beauty unless men return to 
the way of Jesus. 
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We conclude, then, that the revolt against the 
machine is the expression of deep forces at work within 
the individual and the group, and that multitudes are 
unaware of what really is taking place within them 
and within society. The machine can so aid mankind 
as to free the human spirit for continually new adven- 
tures in the realm of noble living. The trouble is with 
the men who own, operate, and use the machines. The 
problem is a human problem, a problem in the area 
of motives and beliefs. There always has been among 
thoughtful persons a recognition that human life moves 
along two levels, one a physical existence wholly satis- 
fied with food and exercise, the other a much more 
difficult but much more rewarding way of intellectual 
and moral and religious advance. Growth in man- 
hood is only possible on the upper level. Appreciation 
of truth and beauty and love are cultivated only on 
this upper level. It is in this region of highest thoughts 


_ and feelings that the revolt against the machine has 


its origin, and that revolt is the recognition of the 
danger that the machine in the hands of ruthless, un- 
scrupulous, greedy, cruel, base men has power to 
demoralize all mankind and to debase all individuals 
and to enslave the entire world. The lights have in- 
deed gone out in Europe. The lights are going out in 
Asia and Africa and the Americas. But there are 
individuals here and there, and groups scattered 
abroad, and these are still carrying lights in their 
hands, candles in the dark—these are the followers of 
truth, the friends of Jesus, who refuse to surrender 
their faith and hope and love, who continue to go 
about doing good, and who, even in the midst of war, 
refuse to join the chorus of ill-will which would drown 


the angel’s song. 
* * * 


OBEDIENT CHILD 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OANNA JANE and her mother were going to a tea 
a} party. Joanna Jane was six years old. At the 
party were lots of other children with their 
mothers. The children were to play and the mothers 
were to talk. 

The children did play. They also shouted, and 
rolled about so loudly that none of the mothers could 
hear themselves speak. But as each mother was tell- 
ing stories about her own children, it really did not 
matter whether the other mothers heard or not. 

But the noise grew greater and greater; and sud- 
denly Joanna Jane’s mother saw that Joanna Jane 
was rolling over and oyer on the floor, fighting another 
little girl. This was very distressing. There is some- 
times a little fighting in the nicest homes; but no 
mother cares to see her child in a brawl] at a tea party. 

So mother called Joanna Jane—and called and 
called. Joanna Jane took no notice whatsoever. 
There is no doubt she was a very tiresome, disobedient. 
child; and mother was very glad indeed when the party 
was over. So was Joanna Jane. 

On the way home Joanna Jane said: ““What a 
horrid party! It was all Mary Ellen’s fault. She is 
so mean.” 
iid expect that is what Mary Ellen is saying about 

’ said mother, sadly. 
“T hate her,” said Joanna Jane. 
That night Joanna woke up in the dark. She was 
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frightened. She called: “Mother!’’ But no mother 
answered. ‘‘Mother! Mother!” yelled Joanna Jane. 
But no mother came. And then Joanna Jane screamed: 
“Mother! Mother! Mother!’ And up the stairs and 
to Joanna’s bed came mother. ‘‘Why! What is it?” 
she said, putting her arm around Joanna Jane and 
smoothing her hair out of her eyes. 

“T had a dream, an awful dream. Oh, Mummy! 
Why didn’t you come at once?” 

“T came as soon as I could, darling,” said mother; 
and she comforted poor Joanna Jane, who, when she 
was nearly happy again, said: “Mothers who love 
their children come quickly when they call.” 

“Yes,” said mother. ‘And do children who love 
their mothers come quickly when they call?” 

“Oh, Mummy!” sniffed Joanna Jane, “‘that’s quite 
different. Mothers have to come.” 

“No,” said mother. “They don’t have to, but 
they generally want to.” 

“When I grow up,” said Joanna Jane, “I shall be 
a very nice mother.” 

“That’s good,” said mother. “And you can begin 
practicing at once by being a nice child, can’t you?” 

“Don’t you think I’m a nice child already?” 
asked Joanna, sleepily. 

“Most of the time,” said mother. 


But Joanna Jane was asleep. 
* * * 


A FREE MIND 
Leonard B. Gray 


[HE rapid and overwhelming victories of totalitarian govern- 

ments this past year have quite suddenly presented a seri- 
ous threat to our American freedom. This threat has moved our 
people to cease taking their liberties for granted, and to prize 
them as they have not prized them for many generations. 

And yet how few people are as free as they think they are! 
For, while all of us are free through the force of law from the 
bondage of external forces that dictators would impose, many 
are held in bondage by forces inside their own minds. In these 
chaotic and insecure days many are bound by a sense of inse- 
curity, uncertainty, anxiety and fear. And then there are those 
bound by inherited beliefs, preconceived ideas, and prejudices 
they allow to exist in their minds. Are we not for the most part 
Unitarians or Baptists or Congregationalists because of the ideas 
and practices we took over without question from parents and 
friends and churches? And are there not many so fixed in their 
churches and religious views that they fail to see the values in 
sects different from their own? The majority of our people are 
either traditionally Democratic or traditionally Republican, and 
the number of independent voters, while growing, is still com- 
paratively small. It is evident that many people are filled with 
salted-down decisions. And such decisions erect mental de- 
fenses against opposing ideas, however good these ideas may be. 
And thus people are held behind barriers which they erect in their 
own minds. 

Emerson wrote: ‘‘We accept the religions and politics into 
which we fall, and it is only a few delicate spirits who are sufficient 
to see that the whole web of convention is the imbecility of those 
whom it entangles.” 

Of course the basic principles of religion and science and human 
behavior are eternal, and in this confused world our hearts yearn 
for the support of fundamental and eternal realities. And yet 
the old has no vital value for us unless it is reproduced in our 
experience today. The old must be tested in the light of new 
discoveries, new demands and new needs. The old must not be 
accepted because it is old, but accepted, if at all, by its ability 
to meet the needs of today. If the old is revalued and tested 
again and again, and thereby found good, as much of it will be, its 
value for one is all the greater for this revaluation and new test- 
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ing. The truth in the 23rd Psalm, I believe, is eternal, but it 
means nothing to me until I experience it. I do not read and 
love and use it because it is ancient, but rather because it is an 
ever-present help to me today. 

So I urge that you wipe all preconceived ideas from your 
minds, not with the thought of discarding them but with the 
sincere desire to approach them afresh. Then what is retained 
of the old is vital. Also, honestly weigh and consider the new. 
For the type of mind that takes up with the new merely because 
it is new is bound to the new just as strongly as some minds are 
to the old. 

Start afresh on every idea and way of life. Walk around 
them from all angles. Test them by reason and experience. 
Test them by their ability to meet present needs. Learn all the 
facts you can. Examine the old and the new with an open, un- 
prejudiced mind. Think for yourself. Decide for yourself. 
Thus you will acquire a free mind to search for the truth that will 


make you free. 
* * * 


BUILDINGS AND CHARACTERS—A STORY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


F. Earl Killian 


UILDINGS are most interesting things. Today, because of 

the value of the land, many buildings occupy the air rather 

than the ground. In other words, they have been built vertically 
instead of horizontally as in years past. 

Immense structures have risen skyward in our metropolitan 
areas, and their structure and ornamentation are most pictur- 
esque. Standing below, and gazing upward, it seems that the 
tops of these magnificent structures pierce the very heavens above. 

Have you ever stood off from a city and viewed its skyline? 
What an interesting sight! What a beautiful display of architec- 
ture! Here we find small buildings, there taller ones, and over 
there some others that tower high above all the rest. 

Such buildings present a valuable lesson. Not simply in 
size, though it is true there are different levels of Christian ex- 
perience; but they offer a lesson in the characteristics which they 
possess. These show quite distinctly what a Christian life should 
be. 

For, like the man who builds great skyscrapers in our metro- 
politan cities, we too are builders, but with us it is a life-building. 
Each day finds us at the task of working on this structure, and 
let us remember that these gigantic masterpieces, rising majesti- 
cally to the heavens, point the direction in which we are to build 
our lives. Building like that, our lives will become temples of 
beauty for the world to see. 

Observing these buildings closely, we discover certain es- 
sential factors necessary in their erection, and these must always 
be kept in mind. There are others, perhaps, but three in particu- 
lar are inescapable. 

The first is the plan. All great buildings had a plan. They 
did not spring miraculously into being. They were planned care- 
fully and conscientiously long before the building made its ap- 
pearance on the ground. This plan contained the dimensions; it 
told about the kind of materials to be used, and the type of archi- 
tecture desired. The plan had to be referred to frequently and 
followed rigidly in order that the finished structure might be 
exactly as desired. So it is in the building of a human life. It, 
too, must have a plan which must be followed rigidly if we are to 
build the kind of life that is desired. 

What is the plan of the construction builder? It is the blue- 
print. What is the plan of the builder of life? It is vision. 
Vision that can look beyond life’s complexities and see the deep 
and abiding realities of life. Vision that can see beneath the stag- 
nancy of the surface and plumb the depths where flow the pure 
and sparkling streams. It is such a vision which enlightens the 
soul and impels us to finer and nobler achievement. 

But, valuable as it is to have a good plan, this is not enough. 
It will not erect the building. Something more is needed. 

After the plan comes the foundation. The building that 
reaches far skyward must have a good foundation. And there is 
but one sure foundation upon which a building can be constructed. 
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In the construction world, the foundation is solid rock, and 
sometimes it is necessary to dig down hundreds of feet to reach 
it. Inthe building of a life structure, the foundation is also solid 
rock, and that rock is Jesus Christ. He is the only sure founda- 
tion upon which we can build. 

Buildings are erected to withstand the strain and stress of 
tempest and flood. Characters are the same. They, too, must 
face storms. Temptations come; floods of evil sweep over us, and 
if we are to stand firm, we must be built upon the solid rock. 

A good plan, and a sure foundation. We need both, to be 
sure. But buildings are not completed by these alone. Some- 
‘thing else is necessary. 

It is labor. Faithful, patient labor must be expended upon 
it. No magnificent structure ever grew of itself; someone had 
to work upon it. Stone by stone it rose, each block being laid 
in its proper place by toil and effort. 

Two pictures are given us in the Bible in which man is lik- 
ened to a building. 

In the first, we see Jesus. He is standing in the center of 
-a group of Pharisees. He is indignant, for their actions displease 
him. Hearken to his words of admonition: ‘‘Woe unto you, 
‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are with- 
in full of dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness.”’ 

Then, we have a picture of the Apostle Paul. He is seated 
at a desk writing to the Christians at Corinth. Joy fills his coun- 
tenance as he writes these words: ‘‘Ye are the temples of the 
living God.” 

What a contrast between the two. In the one, we see men 
likened unto sepulchers that contain the bodies of dead men. 
Think of it! But, in the other, we see men likened unto magnif- 
icent cathedrals, whose rich carvings and fine architecture make 
them stand out above all other buildings—‘‘temples of the living 
God.” 

What kind of life building are you building? 
temple? 


A tomb ora 


* * * 


THE FIRST HUNDRED DOLLARS 
Vine 


‘YEE that man there?’ said someone. “Look out for him. 
That’s Dr. Valentine of Lowell. Once he happens to notice 
you, he’ll be over to ask for a dime.” 

I had several times heard rumors about the Dime Endow- 
ment Fund of the Grace Universalist Church in Lowell, Mass. 
I decided to find out about it, even if I had to run the risk of ex- 
‘pending ten cents in order to obtain the information. 

It seems that Grace Church, although meeting its current 
expenses beautifully, does not have an appreciable financial re- 
serve. 

Assuming the pastorate of Grace Church last winter, Dr. 
Valentine promptly went to a savings bank, deposited a dollar 
therein; and thus began the Dime Endowment Fund. 

When the pastor calls upon them, when they meet him any- 
where, the people of the parish are supposed to hand their minister 
adime. Amazingly the Dime Endowment Fund has now reached 
over a hundred dollars, and all within eight months. 

Certain practical suggestions Dr. Valentine has to offer to 
‘any churches which may become interested in starting such a 
fund as that mentioned. 

First, dishonest ministers have been known to exist in even 
the finest denominations. Hence a minister, in commencing a 
dime endowment, should fix the account so that only the church 
‘treasurer, who is presumably and advisedly bonded, can draw 
upon it. Let the minister hold the bankbook, collect the dimes, 
make the deposits. But let only the church treasurer be able to 
make withdrawals from the account. 

Secondly, do not tie the money up so that the church cannot 
withdraw it. But make it very difficult for the church to with- 
draw it. A good rule is that a special meeting of the parish must 
be called to consider any withdrawal. And then the actual matter 
of withdrawal cannot be acted upon until the time of another 
special meeting. 
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Third, ask the organizations of your church to take a special 
collection for the fund; send appeals to members who have moved 
away. (The gifts need not be limited to a dime.) 

Dr. Valentine has done something interesting in that he has 
secured a subscription agency for some three thousand magazines. 
When the people of Grace Church have to renew their subscrip- 
tions, they do it through him. Thus he receives a commission 
which he puts into the Dime Fund. 

It would seem that here we have a scheme which might 
profitably be adopted by every Universalist church. Let us build 
up for the inevitable rainy day. A church saved is as good as a 
church gained.. Many a mickle makes a muckle. Tall oaks from 
little acorns grow. 

Dr. Valentine would appreciate hearing from any churches 
which adopt the dime endowment. He would appreciate having 
each such church drop him a card once a year, informing him of 
the status of the fund. He wants to know how many thousands 
of dollars can be raised for Universalism through his simple idea. 
Address him at 17 Marlborough Street, Lowell. 

Of course there is no way of gauging his matter. 
ably the first hundred dollars are the hardest. 


But prob- 


* * * 


WISCONSIN LETTER 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


ECAUSE of the distances involved, conflicting dates, and 
other factors, the form of our state gathering was changed 
from a convention to a conference. Representatives from each 
church of the Wisconsin State Convention were asked to come 
to Madison to talk things over. We met at the Hotel Lorraine 
on Wednesday, Sept. 18, and after luncheon conferred and 
transacted such business as was necessary. Only one church in 
the state was not represented. Paul H. McKee, president for a 
number of years, was unable to be present on account of illness. 
Dr. L. R. Robinson, secretary-superintendent, presided. Rich- 
ard G. Harvey, treasurer, gave his report. During all the de- 
pression, the state has had comparatively little loss, due to Mr. 
Harvey’s careful attention. 

Reports were heard from the churches. During the year 
the Rev. W. J. Arms of Racine left to accept the pastorate at 
Peoria, Ill., and the Rev. J. Stewart Diem left Mukwonago. Ra- 
cine, Mukwonago, Stoughton, Markesan and Augusta are at 
present without pastors. At Augusta the Rev. T. B. T. Fisher has 
preached occasionally for a year or so, but as he has retired does 
not wish to take up the work regularly. At Monroe the health of 
Dr. L. R. Robinson, pastor there for over ten years, has been 
such for six months that the trustees decided to close the church 
until April 1. Dr. Robinson will leave Dec. 15 to spend the 
winter with his children in Arizona, California and Oregon. 
Candidates are being heard in Racine and efforts are being made 
to secure pastors for the other vacant churches. 

Miss Alice Phelps-Rider of Markesan was elected president, 
Mrs. Walter Lobdell, Mukwonago, vice-president, R. G. Harvey, 
Racine, treasurer, and Dr. Luther R. Robinson, Monroe, secre- 
tary-superintendent. Subsequently Dr. Robinson was obliged to 
give up his office, and the Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wausau, was 
appointed in his place. Dr. Robinson has been secretary-super- 
intendent of our Wisconsin churches since 1924, and before that 
was tri-state superintendent of churches in Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

For the Wausau church, the pastor reported the redecoration 
of the parish hall and its contents; an increase in the growing en- 
dowment fund; twenty-three members received in the year; the 
parsonage partly redecorated; a young man, Norman Sparbel, 
sent to St. Lawrence to study for the ministry to follow the Rev. 
Myles Rodehaver, who went from this church a few years ago; 
and the beginning of the fourteenth year of the present pastorate. 

The Rey. and Mrs. M. L. Aldridge who served twenty-five 
years in pastorates at Markesan, Stoughton and Mukwonago, 
were present at the meeting and lent helpful counsel for the prob- 
blems confronting us. They recently took up the work at 
Woodstock, Ill. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


VALUABLE HELP FOR SOMEBODY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is there a place on a New England farm or in a rural town 
for two recently-arrived refugees from Germany? Mrs. Lucie 
‘Tischer, middle-aged, and her son, Wolfgang Tischer, aged 
twenty-eight, have appealed to me to secure them such a settle- 
ment. A thorough conference with them convinces me that 
here are two worthy and efficient persons. I ask the consent of 
the editor to transmit herewith their request to the New England 
clergymen reached by this journal. 

Born to wealth and privilege, Frau Tischer married in 1912, 
losing her husband in 1917 and working for a living ever since. 
She has held important secretarial posts in various large German 
industries, and from 1925 to 1933 served as private secretary to 
the chief of the Department of Forests of the Government of 
Prussia. She has reared a fine-looking son who has been tough- 
ened in compulsory labor assignments under the Third Reich. 
They left Berlin last August and traveled to Boston via Moscow, 
Siberia and Shanghai. Mrs. Tischer speaks English perfectly, 
Wolfgang fairly well. Each is now working, she as a housemaid 
in Wellesley and he as a machine operator in a rug-braid factory 
in Wakefield. 

Their desire is to settle on a farm, preferably where Mrs. 
Tischer can have a clear hand with the housework. She and her 
son could very capably care for a small farm owned by a widower 
needing a housekeeper and a hired man. Or they would be 
valuable in a home where the owners need two clear-headed, 
healthy, capable persons to do the main work. I believe that 
there must be scope for their services here on a New England farm 
or ina farming town. Will interested readers please write me as 
‘soon as possible. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 

308 Washington Street, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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AS TO MR. SCHWENK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is surprising that misunderstanding of the draft law with 
regard to exemptions still persists. 

In his letter published in the Leader of October 26 the Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk writes: ‘I regret deeply that the act exempts 
all clergymen from training and service. Such exemption creates 
an artificial barrier between ministers and laymen which can 
only give rise to resentment because of unequal treatment.”’ 

And then, singularly enough, Mr. Schwenk goes on to de- 
clare (with a chip on his shoulder) that he will register but under 
no circumstances will he participate in military activity in any 
form, nor will he participate in war in any form. 

“What’s all the shootin’ for?” Mr. Schwenk seems to have 
two fights ‘fon order.’”” Both needless. Exemption does not 
mean exclusion. Exemption is a privilege, granted if claimed 
by the conscientious objector. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


A PEN SLIP AND A LETTER 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I never question for a moment the accuracy of any state- 
‘ment in The Christian Leader, for I always regard it as one of the 
most trustworthy religious journals that come to my desk. I 
must, however, in fairness to Missions, to Dr. Enoch Bell and to 
myself, call in question the third item under your heading ‘In 
a Nutshell,” which appears on page 921 in your issue of October 
19. Itso happens that Dr. Bell is not editor of Missions but is 
editor of The Missionary Herald, which is a Congregational mis- 
ssionary magazine, whereas Missions is a Baptist missionary 
magazine and is edited by myself. Dr. Bell had to reduce a 
beautiful twelve by eight inch periodical down to one only seven 
and one-half by six inches in size, whereas Missions throughout 


the entire period of the depression has maintained its standard 
size of eight by eleven with sixty-four pages and cover, while its 
subscription list has climbed steadily upward. During these 
past eight years there have been eighty-four months of subscrip- 
tion gain and only five months of subscription loss. 

I hope everything is going well with you. These are eventful, 
perplexing, difficult, strenuous days in which to serve as editor 
of a religious paper. 

William B. Lipphard. 

New York, N. Y. 


(Always we have believed that great editors are born rather 
than made, and Lipphard is Exhibit A of our thesis. His maga- 
zine, published at 152 Madison Avenue, New York, is one of the 
most beautiful that comes to our desk, and the support that it 
has won in a hard period of religious journals is phenomenal. A 
slip of the pen is to be avoided if possible, but this letter shows 
how it can be overruled for good. The Editor.) 


* * 


WILL THE CLERGY STIR UP HATRED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A number of your “‘Reaction”’-aries lately seem to be puzzled 
by the fact that ministers and theological students are exempt 
from the draft. In the light of the last war, however, the answer 
seems simple, at least from the point of view of the War Depart- 
ment. 

You can neither make a war nor sustain it without hate. 
It was one of the outstanding phenomena of the last war that it 
was not the men who were fighting in the trenches who were the 
hardest haters; they were too busy fighting. But behind the 
lines, at home, where the oldsters had no outlet in activity for 
their frustrated emotions, you found venom double-distilled. 
Especially among the clergy, men with the God complex but 
with very limited areas for vital activity, the idea of war titillated 
long-dormant animal impulses into vicarious expression. If you 
have forgotten, just read such a factual record as ‘‘Preachers 
Present Arms” to see how kindly but emotionally-repressed 
people go haywire when society blesses the performance in war- 
time. 

It is the recognition of the fact that the clergy are such good 
whipper-upers of hate, and that no war can gain support like a 
“Christian war’ that has been blessed by the church, which 
moves our war directors to safeguard the clergy from physical 
harm while at the same time placing them in strategic positions 
for the brewing of hate. By being excluded from the draft, the 
clergy have been drafted as creators of ‘‘morale,’’ which is a 
wartime word for “‘hate.’”’ 


Anti-Caesar. 
eyo 


WHY ONE PERSON VOTED FOR PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

1. It is what I want. How could I be a good citizen and 
vote for what I abhor, as other tickets would compel? 

2. A church member ought to vote as he prays. I do not 
recall a prayer in any pulpit for the selling of booze, licensed or 
bootlegged. I know the business cannot be stopped by majority 
or minority vote. But it can be lessened in no other way, and 
eventually wiped out. If it could not be what excuse for praying 
or voting to continue and increase the crime? 

8. I do not want to share responsibility for temptation of 
youth, disease, debauchery, sorrow and crime caused by lawful 
traffic—for a price. I believe in the supreme worth of human 
personality. My vote shall not sanction destruction of the best 
and highest of that worth, whether it fall upon ten thousand, as 
it does, or upon one single fellow being. 

4. JI don’t want to increase the burden of taxes, as coming 
from the cost of poverty, disease, accidents and crime born of 
licensed liquor as above its revenues. Our depression has been 
aptly named a ‘‘whiskey depression,’ and it is. 
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5. Candidates on the prohibition ticket are fully equal in 
statesmanship and other requirements for high office to those of 
other parties, and would give better service in national defense 
and prosperity than users of nicotine and alcohol poisons who thus 
benumb their higher faculties—and influence others to do the 
same. No other party recognizes or seeks moral and spiritual 
strengthening of all of us as an absolute necessity for national de- 
fense, stability and prosperity. 

6. Christian citizenship asks a vote for righteousness, not 
for getting office, on the public payroll or riding in the band- 
wagon. Expediency never saved a drunkard nor protected that 
boy or girl from the shame and the fate of a drunkard. Why not 
vote for the right and trust the Almighty for the outcome? 

7. I ama church member, not a very good one probably, 
but trying to be better. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


FROM ORTHODOXY TO LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I sent in an order for seven new one-year subscriptions to our 
splendid paper. I have no way of telling you what it means 
to me. From Orthodoxy to Universalism is to me like coming 
from darkness to light. It is glorious and I shall ever be thankful 
to Dr. Cummins for extending the hand of fellowship. I hope to 
be able in some measure to pay the debt I owe to him and many 
others. 

Argyl Houser. 


Hutchinson, Kan. 
* * 


ON CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So far as newspaper reports go it appears that the only 
belligerent element which did, or did not, register under the 
Selective Service Act is made up of theological students who 
claim conscientious objection to belligerency. 

The document explaining the stand taken by the group at 
Union Theological Seminary insults the memory of the many 
thousands of men of several generations who gave their lives in 
times of crisis from which evolved a nation that stands proudly 
as a bulwark of human rights and liberty under law. 

These conscientious objectors want to enjoy all the blessings 
of the American way of life. Freedom they claim as their birth- 
right. But when the government which guarantees it is threat- 
ened by savage, tyrannical enemies it is the other fellow that they 
want to stand bravely at the nation’s bastions and beat back the 
foe. Lift a finger in the machinery of defense? Or bind the 
soldier’s wounds? Not they. That would be “employing bad 
means.” 

The Social Action Committee of the Y. P. C. U. writing in 
Onward on the subject of conscription and conscientious objection 
quoted from a speech by Daniel Webster in 1814 wherein he 
opposed conscription. The committee sees Fascism conquering 
one country after another—‘‘its threat to America is an ominous 
reality,’’ and in quoting Webster they might have added that in 
an 1834 speech he said, ‘‘God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to guard and defend it.’ 

I stood before the martyrs’ monument on Lexington Green 
recently and read the inscription—a message that makes the 
blood of every patriotic American tingle, and the cheeks of a 
conscientious objector turn pale with revulsion. In part it 
reads: “Sacred to the Liberty and Rights of Mankind!!! The 
Freedom and Independence of America—Sealed and defended 
with the blood of her sons. . . . The Die was Cast!!! The blood 
of these Martyrs in the cause of God and their Country was the 
Cement of the Union of these States, then Colonies, and gave the 
Spring to the Spirit, Firmness and Resolution of their Fellow- 
citizens. They rose as one man to revenge their Brethren’s 
blood, and at the point of the Sword to assert and defend their 
native Rights. They nobly dared to be Free!!! The contest 
was long, bloody and affecting. Righteous Heaven approved the 
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Solemn Appeal; Victory crowned their Arms, and the Peace, 
Liberty and Independence of the United States of America was 
their glorious Reward... .” 

Today as danger threatens the fruits of that reward these 
conscientious objectors are content to turn their faces heavenward 
and Jet an enemy flying over the ramparts blast the fuzz off both 
cheeks. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


_ NO GRANDDADDY GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

It is not simply because Albert Einstein is the world’s out- 
standing scientist that he is in a position to know more about 
the nature of God, but rather because he is a great soul, a refugee, 
a great scientist, in one person. He can look within his suffering 
German-Jewish soul and find God just as surely as he can find the 
Deity in the far-flung skies. Einstein knows that law is operating 
everywhere. He knows that there has been and is intelligence 
in the universe. He knows that when humanity lives in har- 
mony with God’s laws humanity comes closer to the abundant 
life. 

He knows also that God is not like a man; that there is no 
verbal response in answer to our questions. He also knows that 
millions of innocent people are suffering and dying with the 
question ‘‘Why?” on their lips. Yes, of course, universal law has 
been violated. It is a law of life that the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. Within a certain domain man is supreme. I 
know all the explanations. 

My contention is that we should not make things worse by 
supposing an intimate relationship, involved in such expressions 
as “dear Heavenly Father’ and similar epithets. Dr. Lupton 
has a theistic theory that holds water today. Most of our 
‘liberal’ explanations do not. Say “Father” if you wish to, for 
this could be a name for the creative intelligence in life, but do 
not talk as though God was a granddaddy about to be called 
in to supper. 

James W. Me Knight. 

Clinton, Ill. 


* * 


THE OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO PASS ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed is money order for $2.50 for the Leader. Please send 
the paper in my name, for mother went home last January, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

She was a lifelong Universalist, as were most of her ancestors 
for many generations. She was a highly intelligent and much 
loved woman. 

Dr. Arthur MecDavitt, of Muncie, Ind., officiated at the 
funeral service, and although there are no Universalists (by name) 
near here, everyone said it was the most impressive and soothing 
service they ever heard. 

Dr. Henrietta Moore, whose death occurred recently, had 
charge of my great-grandmother’s funeral in 1883. [I still have 
the printed announcement—the custom of that time. 

Stella Middaugh, 

Milford, Ind. 


RE THE ROSE MATTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Kindly discontinue sending me The Christian Leader, for 
which I have been a subscriber for my mother for some time. We 
are members of the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., of 
which church Dr. Henry R. Rose was for many years its honored 
pastor. 

We cannot subscribe to a paper which publishes an anony- 
mous letter maligning our dear friend and former pastor, Dr. 
Henry R. Rose. 

Jessie B. Marsh. 

Maplewood, N. J. 
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Our Library Desk 


Worth a Second Reading 


Two Children of Brazil. By Rose 
Brown. (Lippincott. $2.00.) 


There is much talk of South America 
these days and many suggestions of the 
building of friendship for our neighboring 
countries in the continent to the south. 
“Two Children of Brazil’ is a book which 
will make our children enthusiastic about 
the country of the title, for it contains 
stories of two Brazilian children growing 
up on a plantation beside the jungle. 
Tatu and Joa are made very real through 
the stories, and the life of the country. is 
set forth in such a way as to make it seem 
different from ours, yet much the same in 
many ways. 

The story opens with Joa in her play- 
house, and her method of doll play is 
like ours, even if the playhouse is a mango 
tree! It takes the children into the woods 
where they rescue a tiny hurt wild pig 
and take it to the animal man to be cured. 
It follows them to birthday parties (but 
different from ours, for they have a long 
trip by horseback and have to take refuge 
in a cave during a tropical storm), and 
even into Rio de Janeiro for the Carnival. 

Reading it the first time a child may 
(as I surely would have done between 
eight and twelve) skip the descriptive 
portions which sometimes verge on the 
language of a geography book, but the 
second time through (and it is entertaining 
enough so they will read it more than once) 
these sections too will be read. And after 
the second reading a child will have a fund 
of knowledge about life as it is in present 
day South America. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
4) Ge 
Works in the Grenfell Mission 
David and Patience. By Edith Tallant. 

(Lippincott. $2.00.) 

Many of our church groups at one time 
or another have done work for the Grenfell 
Mission; perhaps this year, now that Dr. 
Grenfell has just died, they will be par- 
ticularly anxious to see the work go on. 

The author of the book has been a vol- 
unteer worker in the mission, so I think we 
can assume that the atmosphere and facts 
are accurate. It is an exciting story which 
will especially appeal to the junior boy. 
At times things seem to work out too well 
for fact, and yet one always feels that 
“perhaps it really did happen.” 

David’s father was lost at sea, and all 
through the book, while watching the 
struggles that come to a family under 
those circumstances in the subarctic re- 
gions, we see David working and striving 
to find a way to go out and search for 
Father. How he built a boat, helped his 
brother with the salmon net, went for men 
when an aviator was hurt in a wreck on the 
shore, the visits of Dr. Grenfell, and his 
final exciting visit to St. Anthony’s and the 
Grenfell hospital, make the story enticing 


right up to the final climax, when Dr. Gren- 
fell keeps his promise of ‘“‘a fine Christmas 
present” reward. Of course it turns out 
to be Father returning, Father who after 
the wreck had been seriously injured, and 
was nursed back to life at St. Anthony’s. 
The pictures of the home life in Heart’s 

Ease, and the quaint customs and ancient 
speech, will build great sympathy for the 
people who are struggling in that cruel 
environment. Perhaps it will spur some 
on to do what little they can to help the 
work. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 

* * 


The Stewardship Field 


Into My Storehouse. By John E. Simp- 
son, D. D. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50.) 


Churches, ministers and leaders are for- 
ever searching for ways by which to impress 
upon people their responsibility for finan- 
cially supporting the church. Dr. John E. 
Simpson has done a masterly job of col- 
lecting stewardship materials in this 
volume, “‘Into My Storehouse.” Each of 
its almost two hundred pages contains 
worth-while thoughts and plans which 
stress the need, duty and responsibility for 
giving the ‘‘Lord’s share.” 

Dr. Simpson does not limit his material 
to the abundance found in the Bible, but 
has gleaned beautiful and inspiring pas- 
sages from poetry, sermons, literature and 
contemporary writing. He includes ninety 
sermon outlines which will have for the 
clergymen many interesting suggestions. 
There are reviews of what some churches 
have done to make stewards of their mem- 
bers and plans that may be used to con- 
vert others to this way of giving. Dr. 
Simpson’s book will fill a felt need of all 
who consider the work of the Christian 
Church vital and necessary. Clergy and 
laity alike will find much useful and in- 
spiring information in this book, ‘‘the only 
source book of materials in the Steward- 
ship field.” 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 

Readers with Ideals of Citizenship 
A Travel Book. By Edith Hope Ringer 

and Lou Chase Downie. (Lippincott. 

$1.00.) 

In this book from Lippincott’s ‘‘David 
and Joan Series” we have an item hard to 
find in religious education (although it is 
not meant for that): a book that can be 
used in the second grade which the chil- 
dren can read for themselves. The books 
are intended as readers with ideals of citi- 
zenship, and this particular one could be 
used for two purposes in the church school. 

Often one would like to start a group 
towards an interest in children of other 
lands; here is a little book that starts with 
various types of travel (from primitive 
days to the present) which would surely 
stimulate an interest in the discussion of 
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travel. This section is followed by a series 
of stories of children in various lands. 
One might wish that all were realistic, but 
enough of them are so that they serve as an 
introduction to child life as it is lived in 
other countries. From the reading of the 
stories and work which the teacher could 
suggest to go with them a group might 
well become interested in following out 
in detail the life of a particular country. 

Or, on the other hand, if one is already 
studying another country he often wishes 
he could find a book with stories, on a level 
which the child could read for himself, 
that the child might read during the week 
and report to the class. Here again many 
of the stories in this little volume would 
fill the purpose. 

“Master of Boats,’ long a favorite 
among Chinese stories, is here; so is a story 
of Florence Nightingale; there is an in- 
teresting story of Mexico; and another by 
Dorothy Rowe also from China, ‘‘Sandals.”’ 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 
A Two-Edged Weapon 


Nature’s Revelation of God and the 
Bible Supplement. By Evangelist 
Thomas H. Nelson, LL. B. (American 
Tract Society. $1.50.) 


The best I can say about this book is 
that the writer is in earnest, that he is 
filled with zeal. But that does not make 
up for lack of logic in thinking and care- 
lessness in grammatical structure. Mr. 
Nelson’s thesis is: That the world is a reve- 
lation of God, that the Bible is a special 
supplement for the guidance of man. The 
theme is acceptable and elevating, but its 
development in these pages reveals not God 
so much as it does the peculiar contents of 
one man’s mind. 

When we are told that the trinity must 
be true doctrine because it is found 
throughout nature—one example being that 
light is a “trinity of heat, light and power”’ 
—we cannot but feel sorry that an ancient 
doctrine has been made to rest upon such 
flimsy support. We wonder that any man 
can seriously affirm that the opening verses 
of Genesis actually and accurately describe 
the geological ages of the earth’s formation, 
that any deviation from the Mosaic dietary 
code is detrimental to health, that the Old 
Testament is accurate history. 

A few pages in the middle of the book 
which give some account of man’s ethical 
promptings and their relation to God are 
worthy of special mention, in that they 
are written with regard to the literary re- 
quirements of unity, coherence and em- 
phasis. This portion is so different from 
the rest that almost it seems to be another 


‘book. 


The foregoing is a brief review of a two- 
edged weapon, not for, but against, what is 
high and noble in the Christian faith. It 
adds ammunition to those who are with 
Channing Pollock; it makes larger the 
blinders which the wheelhorses of a narrow 
orthodoxy choose to wear. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
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~ Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


COMMUNITY PROJECT IN EDU- 
CATING CHURCH LEADERS 


The First Universalist Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass. (Rev. Joseph W. Beach, minis- 
ter), is privileged to be host for the second 
annual School of Religion sponsored by the 
Worcester Council of Churches and ac- 
credited by the International Council of 
Religious Education. Classes are held at 
7.30 Monday evenings, October 14 to 
November 18, inclusive. 

Registration for the first session num- 
bered 340 and at the second it was nearly 
400; and larger attendance is expected at 
ensuing classes. 

An assembly and worship service is 
held each Monday at 8.40 with Worcester 
and out-of-town ministers presiding. The 
program consists of nine courses, namely: 
“The Program of Religious Education”’ for 
ministers, superintendents and religious 
education committees; “Getting Help 
from the Bible” for laymen, leaders and 
teachers of adult classes; ‘Understanding 
Intermediates” for intermediate teachers; 
“Teaching Seniors” for high-school in- 
structors; ‘“Teaching Creatively” for junior 
teachers; ‘““The Children We Teach’ for 
primary teachers; and “‘The Little Child’s 
Approach to Religion’ for parents and 
teachers of beginners. Also, “Better 
Meetings” and ‘Social and Recreational 
Programs” for young people. 

Students of the school derive much in- 
spiration and benefit from increased 
knowledge and the personal contact with 
others who are working in their own fields 


of endeavor. 
* a 


FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 


Letters to a Young People’s Leader. 
By Gloria Diener Glover. (Abingdon 
Press. 75 cents.) 


This new guide book for teachers of 
young people of high-school age is written 
in the form of correspondence between a 
young man, newly elected as youth coun- 
selor in his church, and his former teacher. 
Each letter brings questions about how to 
proceed, how to find texts, how to or- 
ganize, how to help teachers, how to plan 
worship. Each answer is a careful, concise 
statement, going deeper into the underly- 
ing principles of Christian education. The 
author speaks from a rich experience with 
young people, and includes practical advice 
and valuable resource references. 

Especially helpful in planning the year’s 
work is the description of a retreat for 
young people. Another chapter deals with 
the use of plays, choric speaking and visual 
aids. It is most suggestive. Readers will 
enjoy the section on planning and selecting 
courses of study, and the more detailed 
chapter on leading a discussion. 

New teachers will welcome this book, for 
it is very readable, written in non-technical 


language. More experienced leaders will 
enjoy it because it says in a new way, and 
with a new emphasis, many things with 
which they have long been familiar. 
M.W. 


* ox 


FOR RURAL LEADERS = 


Leadership for Rural Life. By Dwight 
Sanderson. (Association Press. $1.25.) 


Written with the problems of rural com- — 


munities in mind, this is a timely and 
valuable book for any leadership program. 
With real understanding and experience in 
rural work the author shows the great 
need for leadership in rural communities, 
the kinds of services which leaders must be 
able to render and the qualities that make 
a good leader. 

One chapter is entitled ‘‘What Is Lead- 
ership?”’ and deals with the twofold ques- 
tion: (1) How may the desire to be a leader 
be stimulated? and (2) Is it possible to de- 
velop leaders by suitable training? The 
individualistic attitude characteristic of 
the American farmer, the frequent inferi- 
ority feeling, fear of criticism and lack of 
social stimulus are some of the reasons 
mentioned as responsible for the lack of 
leadership in the country. A very useful 
chapter for leadership of any sort is the one 
entitled ‘‘Creative lLeaders,’’ in which 
appears an analysis of skills and traits 
needed in leaders and suggestions for their 
development. 

The book abounds in case stories taken 
from rural conferences and Home Bureau 
Courses, Grange Training Lectures, and 
schools. These are very valuable because 
of the point of view as well as the informa- 
tion included. 

A foreword by M. L. Wilson, director of 
Extension Work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, points to the value of the book 
for these times, when leadership of an 
entirely different philosophy is being forced 
upon the nations and the survival of demo- 
cratic principles is being challenged. Since 
leadership and leadership education are 
matters of deep concern to people in execu- 
tive positions in churches and communities, 
whether rural or urban, this book will have 
a wide appeal for them. ‘The successful 
leader spreads his efforts by working 
through others,” he says in his introduc- 
tion. How to do this and work to make 
for real democracy in all relationships is 
the thesis of this book. 

M.W. 


* * 


FOR CHURCH LEADERS 


“Improving the Total Program of Your 
Church,” a guide for studying and better- 
ing the work of local churches, is a new 
pamphlet from the International Council 
of Religious Education. The price is 15 
cents. The booklet will help you plan 
and strengthen the educational work of 


your church. The goals of the work are 
evaluated. There is an outline for testing 
the program for the various age groups, also 
suggestions for enlisting and developing 
leaders, sections on equipment, and rela- 
tion of church to homes and community 
agencies. 
* * 
NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOV. 10-16 


American Education Week has been 
scheduled for Noy. 10-16 with the theme, 
“Education for the Common Defense.” 
Four national sponsors are co-operating in 
the planning of the program, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. There are special subjects for each 
day: 

Novy. 10, Enriching Spiritual Life. 

Nov. 11, Strengthening Civic Loyalties. 
Nov. 12, Financing Public Education. 
Nov. 13, Developing Human Resources. 
Noy. 14, Safeguarding Natural Resources. 
Noy. 15, Perpetuating Individual Liberties. 
Nov. 16, Building Economic Security. 


* * 


WHAT WE CAN DO TOWARD 
PROMOTING PEACE 


The following list, taken from a course 
for juniors, ‘Learning about War and 
Peace,’’ by Imogene McPherson, is re- 
ferred to in the suggestions for the Nov. 10 
church school worship service. 

1. We can learn to use peaceful methods 
of settling our own problems and disputes. 

2. We can learn to look for the best in 
people, to try to understand just how they 
feel, just what it is that makes them do as 
they do. 

3. We can enlarge our circle of friend- 
ships and help make life happy for those 
who are different from us, whether in race 
or religion or nationality. We can learn to 
judge each person for himself alone, rather 
than making up our minds about what 
kind of person he must be because he be- 
longs to some particular group. 

4. When studying history and geog- 
raphy in school we can try to realize that 
the people we learned about are real, that 
they live, and hope and dream, suffer pain 
and enjoy happiness just as keenly as we 
do. 

5. We can take advantage of every op- 
portunity to learn about neutrality laws, 
trade agreements, etc., so as to become in- 
telligent citizens, not only of our own 
country, but of the world. 

6. We can think peace, talk peace and 
live peace. ; 

7. We can choose games other than those 
that have to do with wars and struggles. 
We can help invent exciting games of a 
different kind. 

8. We can join other boys and girls who 
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find thrills without the use of toys which 
suggest violence. 

9. We can understand what lies back of 
all the exciting paraphernalia of war—back 
of the marching, the flying flags and the 
fleets of airplanes. 

a ok 


HANDWORK AND ACTIVITIES 


“The Use and Abuse of Handwork”’ 
will be the subject of a talk to be given to 
teachers, superintendents, ministers and 
directors of religious education by Miss 
Mildred C. Widber, director of Children’s 
Work for the Division of Christian Edu- 
eation of the Congregational - Christian 
Churches. Miss Widber will bring prac- 
tical suggestions on this important subject, 
showing examples of work actually done 
by children. The meeting is to be held at 
the Pilgrim Press Bookstore, 14 Beacon 
Street, Monday evening, Nov. 18, at 7.30. 
It has been arranged by the bookstore, in 
collaboration with the Suffolk North As- 
sociation Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

* * 


A CHURCH SCHOOL PAPER 


Our News is the name of a little four- 
page newspaper printed by members of 
the Universalist church school in North 
Olmsted, Ohio. Carrying as its purpose, 
“To give our parents a better idea of what 
our church school is doing,” it has put out 
a fine first number of volume 1. News 
from each class is included, together with 
announcements of coming events, an edi- 
torial, a story for all, a few quotations, and 
even a Bible cross-word puzzle. Several 
other church schools have found value in 
putting out a school paper, whether it be 
each month or, as is planned by this paper, 
once every two months. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


It is not often that teachers have op- 
portunity to visit other church schools. 
When it can be managed without undue 
upsetting of classes, it is well worth doing. 
Coveting for his teachers such an experi- 
ence, the superintendent of our church in 
Springfield, Vt., planned for a teachers’ 
visiting day. On Oct. 27, leaving their re- 
sponsibilities with substitutes, Dr. Walter 
Wetherhead, the superintendent, and four 
of the teachers, Mrs. Whitcomb, Mrs. 
Perry, Mrs. Parsons and Miss Parsons, 
visited classes of corresponding grades in 
our churches in Malden and Melrose. All 
agreed that the day had been most bene- 
ficial in presenting new possibilities and in 
encouragement in their work. The G. S. 
S. A. would be glad to assist in arranging 
similar visits. There is value in observa- 
tion, both for those visiting and for those 
being visited, for it is always helpful to 
learn how other people are meeting situa- 
tions like our own. 


“Classes started today with capacity at- 
tendance,”’ is the word which comes from 
our church school in Auburn, Maine. From 
some churches this might cause us concern. 
There is always the danger that enrollment 
and attendance may become ends in them- 
selves and what happens to pupils while 
they are attending overlooked. This is not 
the case in Auburn, however. As we know 
from correspondence and contacts at Ferry 
Beach, leaders have been working all 
summer to prepare themselves for guiding 
the religious growth of their pupils. 

A new church school superintendent, 
to whom two loan library books were sent, 
writes that he is returning them and he 
asks for more. “This is a new job for me,” 
he adds, ‘‘and J have a lot to learn.” 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORWARD TOGETHER IN 
ILLINOIS 

The fiftieth state meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Illinois was 
held in Elgin, Ill., on Thursday, Oct. 10. 
We are happy to report a splendid meeting, 
well attended—there being 99 registered 
delegates representing 11 churches, as well 
as a number of visitors who did not register 
—with a fine spirit of fellowship and en- 
thusiasm in evidence. Mrs. Jane Dutton 
gave the devotionals. 

Mrs. Mary Etta Groce welcomed the 
visitors in behalf of the Elgin association, 
while Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park 
brought greetings from the Illinois State 
Convention. We were most fortunate in 
having our meeting at a time when Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the General Convention, was in 
this vicinity, and he extended personal 
greetings from Dr. Robert Cummins, as 
well as blending those of all the national 
auxiliaries. Messages were also read from 
Mrs. Mulford, past president, and Mrs. 


Wood, our national president. Our state 
president, Mrs. Belva Henniges, formally 
launched the brig in Illinois, and stressed 
the need of co-operation from all the local 
organizations in this “Forward Together’’ 
movement ‘‘Hand in Hand.” She asked 
that we keep our goal before us and all 
reach port together at the biennial at 
Tufts next fall. Mrs. Pearl Pengra of 
Stockton reported our institute at Shaka- 
mak. Committee chairmen reporting were: 
Mrs. Louella Schmitt, Peoria, Institute and 
World Relations; Mrs. Blaine Linton, 
Champaign, Clara Barton Guild; Mrs. 
Pearl Pengra, Stockton, Social Action; 
Mrs. R. W. Lippe, Clinton, Clara Barton 
Home. 

In addition to a splendid musical pro- 
gram furnished by Elgin talent—Miss 
Hazel Anderson singing a solo at the morn- 
ing session and Miss Janet Stewart, ac- 
companied by Miss Audrey Bartlett, pre- 
senting a group of cello solos in the after- 
noon—there were three distinct high 
lights in the day’s program. The first came 
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in the morning when Mrs. Herbert Crowe 
of Peoria gave a splendid talk on “‘Vitaliz- 
ing Life for Churchwomen.” Mrs. Crowe 
presents the belief that if the church sup- 
ports world betterment, men and women 
will support the church; that the world will 
be right when the individual is right; and 
had religion been vital for the past 25 
years, there would be no war. Her talk 
was most inspiring. 

The second came in the early afternoon 
when, as a tribute to the noble women 
who have preceded us, a group of women 
from the Women’s Alliance in Peoria pre- 
sented a portrayal, in costume, of the first 
women’s meeting held in 1889. This por- 
trayal was arranged from an actual pro- 
gram of that meeting and directed by Mrs. 
Arnold White. Those taking part were 
Mesdames Margaret Ambrose, as _ presi- 
dent, Louella Schmitt, George McMasters, 
William Rae, Robert Cumming, Freda 
Wickler, William J. Arms, Gretchen Huis- 
man, D. J. Bayler and Freda Smith. 

The climax of a most worth-while day 
was the talk by Dr. Adams, who has just 
returned from several weeks spent in 
South America, and who gave a most in- 
teresting and informative talk about his 
trip, during which he had traveled a dis- 
tance of 15,000 miles. After telling some- 
thing of the vastness of this area and our 
need to study South America with open 
minds, he dwelt upon some of the person- 
alities he met there, the most outstanding 
in his estimation being Dr. H. C. Tucker, 
who went there 54 years ago as a mission- 
ary. He urged that America carry ‘‘For- 
ward Together’ with the Pan-American 
relationship. Dr. Adams brought such a 
wealth of information from this trip that 
we are sure he could be heard again and 
again without touching twice upon the 
same subject. It was a rare privilege to be 
among the first to hear him relate some of 
his experiences. 

We feel too, that all of the out-of-town 
guests appreciated the hospitality of the 
Elgin ladies, and would welcome any future 
occasion that might bring them together 
again in that city. 

Ruby Winters Loescher, 


Secretary. 
ok * 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


In the loveliness of an American Christ- 
mas let us not forget the two girls who rep- 
resent us in the Japanese field. Packages 
should be sent at once, as sailings are in- 
frequent and the way is long. The next sail- 
ings are: From Los Angeles, Nov. 11 and 
19; from Vancouver, Nov. 22. All packages 
should be marked “Christmas Gifts.’”” The 
address is Miss Ruth Downing or Miss 
Martha Stacy, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, 
Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

A letter from Miss Downing lists the 
following needs: Dolls, rubber balls, any 
kind of toys for kindergarten, a football for 
the older boys, stockings, and, for mere 
luxury, Colgate’s toothpaste and Palmolive 
soap. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALIST COLLEGE 
STUDENTS COMMITTEE 
FOR GREATER BOSTON 


The first phase of the Universalist Col- 
lege Students Committee for Greater 
Boston, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, is well under way. 
Every week brings additional names of 
Universalist young people attending col- 
lege in the Greater Boston area. Every 
name is catalogued. A letter is sent to 
each student with two enclosures, one a 
printed church directory of every Uni- 
versalist church in the Greater Boston 
area giving the name of the city, min- 
ister and the hour of worship, and the 
second a list of names of Universalists in 
the college where the student receiving 
the letter is enrolled. 

Questionnaires are being sent out to the 
home minister of these students seeking 
further information and urging his co- 
operation with the student in college. 

The first phase of the program extends 
to the Christmas vacations and in this 
period, from late September until the latter 
part of December, it is proposed to have 
every Universalist student in the Greater 
Boston area visited by someone represent- 
ing the committee. 

The second phase covers the winter 
months, for which a series of college meet- 
ings and teas is being formulated. 

The third phase is the spring months 
and is still in the planning stage. 

The committee of three—Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Cambridge, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst of Brookline, and Rey. William 
C. Abbe of Medford—has been increased 
to seven by the addition of Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, Miss Helen Hersey, Miss Burnell 
Shinn and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, and 
several others will be added in the very 
near future. 

In the Greater Boston area over 250 
Universalist young people are students in 
colleges and schools for professional train- 
ing. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 


Change in Speaker for 
November Meeting 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity calls attention to a change of 
program for its opening meeting to be held 
Noy. 15 at 11 a. m. at Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester Street, Boston. The speaker 
will be Rev. Edward A. Cahill on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Twelve Years in-States Prison.” 

Luncheon (at 35 cents) will’ be served. 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Spear by Wednesday, Nov. 138. 

Mrs. Bradford Washburn, wife of the 
noted explorer and first woman to climb 
Mt. Bertha, Alaska, originally scheduled 


for the November meeting, will now speak 
at the December meeting, which is to be 
held at the Colonial Club on Boylston 
Street. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may wish to attend these meetings: 


KANSAS RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS MEET 


The Kansas Federation of Religious 
Liberals, composed of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches of the state, met in 
Wichita from Oct. 19 to 21. The theme 
of the conference was “‘The Next Ten 
Years in Kansas,”’ and definite steps were 
taken toward formulating plans for the 
work of liberal churches in Kansas. 

Officers elected were: Rev. Donald B. 
King of Junction City, president; Rev. E. J. 
Unruh of Wichita, vice-president; Rev. 
Argyl E. Houser, Hutchinson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NORTH SHORE LEAGUE: 
EXPERIMENTAL CONFERENCE 


Well over 100 delegates were present at 
the week-end conference of the North 
Shore League of the Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island State Y. P. C. U. held Oct. 26 and 
27 at the First Universalist Church in 
Essex, Mass. This was in the nature of 
an experiment. 

Following registration on Saturday after- 
noon, the group adjourned to the town 
hall, where Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of 
Community Church in Boston led in a 
discussion of “Youth in a World of Chaos,” 
after which various groups were formed 
under the leadership of Tufts theological 
students to discuss the subject more 
thoroughly. 

At 6.380 a banquet was served at the 
church, followed by a dance at the town 
hall under the direction of Frederick Dal- 
rymple of Haverhill, former Massachusetts 
Rhode Island state director. At 10.30 a 
service of lights and friendship circle was 
conducted by the pastor of the Essex 
church, Albert Q. Perry. 

On Sunday, morning worship was con- 
ducted by Mr. Perry, who was assisted by 
Burleigh Craig, League president, of Pea- 
body, and C. Dean Currier, vice-president, 
of Gloucester. 

The delegates were entertained at a 
typical Essex dinner of clam chowder, 
after which a trip to points of interest in 
Essex and Gloucester was conducted by 
Dean Currier. A special trip to the First 
Independent Christian Church in America, 
Universalist, in Gloucester was made. 

During the afternoon, classes relative to 
young people’s problems in worship, dis- 
cussion, finances, recreation and organiza- 
tion were led by Ernest Posson, state 


president, of Worcester, Albert Q. Perry 
and William Cromie of Tufts College. 

, A resolution pertaining to a recreational 
file of the League with each union respon-- 
sible for contributing two games to it each 
month, the file to be open to all member 
groups at any time, was adopted. Miss 
Ruth Knowlton of Simmons College and 
member of the Lynn union was elected 
recreational secretary in charge of the file. 
Another resolution relative to conscripted 
members of local unions was adopted. This 
dealt with concrete suggestions for groups 
for their conscripted members, such as 
sending programs, local and state papers, 
etc., to keep the conscript informed of what 
is going on in the Y. P. C. U., the sending 
of gifts and remembrances on Christmas, 
birthdays, ete., and farewell parties for 
each member conscripted. 

Representatives were present from the ~ 
unions in Beverly, Cambridge, Danvers, 
Essex, Gloucester, Haverhill, Lynn, Mal- 
den, Melrose, Peabody, Saugus, Tufts 
College, and Worcester (All Souls). Others 
present were Ernest Posson, state presi- 
dent, Christine Durkee, state correspond- 
ing secretary, Dorothy Danner, state re-- 
cording secretary, Gordon McKeeman, 
state treasurer, Richard Strachan, state 
director, and Virginia Swensson, secretary, 
Middlesex League. 

Much of the credit for the success of this 
experimental district conference goes to 
Albert Q. Perry. Credit, also, is due Bur- 
leigh Craig and Dean Currier for their as- 
sistance. 

The League plans to hold a similar con-- 
ference in Lynn in April. 


DR. AND MRS. HUNTLEY 
HOLD RECEPTION IN 
FRAMINGHAM 


The people of the Framingham (Mass.) 
church and a large number of their friends 
gathered on Oct. 28 for a happy evening in 
response to an invitation from Dr. and 
Mrs. George E. Huntley. Dr. Huntley is 
acting pastor of the church. 

In the reception line were Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, state su- 
perintendent of churches, and Mrs. Coons, 
Chester A. Dunlap, moderator of the 
parish, Mrs. Walden Kittredge, president. 
of the Ladies’ Association, Samuel Beers, 
president of the Men’s Club, Miss Janet 
Werner, president of the Y. P. C. U., and 
Miss Virginia Dunlap, superintendent of 
the church school. 

The young men of the church acted as 
ushers, and members of the Ladies’ As- 
sociation and the young women served 
refreshments. A bouquet of fall flowers 
was given to the host and hostess. : 

Lloyd Palmer rendered three selection: 
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on the violin, accompanied by Miss Dun- 
lap. Then followed a series of impromptu 
speeches by Dr. Huntley, Mrs. Huntley, 
Dr. Coons, Mr. Dunlap, Robert Dick, 
who was student assistant at Framingham 
last year, Maurice Cobb of Tufts College, 
present student worker, Robert Needham 
of Arlington, and John Merriam of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Huntley related some in- 
teresting experiences in this their first parish 
and Mrs. Huntley exhibited programs of 
entertainments and fairs given during that 
time. They were connected with the 
church for nine years, moving in 1903 to 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


MR. ALTENBERN’S 
CELEBRATION 


Sunday, Nov. 3, was the 25th anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Rey. A. W. Alten- 
bern of Woodsville, N. H., which occurred 
in the then new church, dedicated at the 
same time, in Wausau, Wis. At the or- 
dination Dr. L. Ward Brigham was the 
preacher of the sermon and Dr. N. E. 
McLaughlin, now the minister of the 
church, extended the hand of fellowship for 
the convention, being the secretary of the 
fellowship. 

The Wausau church observed its 25th 
anniversary and the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, 
Woodstock, Ill., Mr. Altenbern’s roommate 
through college, who was ordained at the 
same time, preached there Nov. 3. 

Rey. Arthur Blair was the preacher at 
the morning service in Woodsville. Dr. 
McCollester, who had a part in the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Altenbern, was prevented by 
another engagement from taking part. 


MEMORIAL FOR DR. TOMLINSON 
DEDICATED AT TUFTS 


On Thursday, Oct. 31, there was dedi- 
cated the ‘Vincent E. Tomlinson Memorial 
Lounge”’ in Paige Hall of the School of 
Religion at Tufts College. The room, in 
which hangs a fine enlarged photograph of 
Dr. Tomlinson, was redecorated by the 
college and the furnishings were presented 
by Mrs. Tomlinson and her daughter 
Ruth. 

Dr. Tomlinson was a graduate of the 
divinity school, class of 1884, and was for 
many years a trustee of the college, which 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity in 1903. 


ORGAN CONSOLE AND CHIMES 
DEDICATED IN WORCESTER 


On Tuesday, Oct. 29, the First Univer- 
salist Church of Worcester, Mass., held a 
service of dedication for the new organ 
console, made possible by an unrestricted 
bequest from Miss Alice H. Belding, for 
years a devoted worker in the church and 
school. Used for the first time was a 
chimes attachment, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph W. Smith, in memory of Mr. 
Smith’s father and mother, Col. and Mrs. 
Henry E. Smith. In addition to giving 
the chimes, Mr. Smith performed the skilled 


task of installing the new instruments and 
bringing the organ to its present high 
standard. 

Participating in the service of dedica- 
tion and a recital following it were Mrs. 
Florence Pike Maynard, for 17 years or- 
ganist and director of music at the church, 
Ralph M. Warren, who succeeded Mrs. 
Maynard a year ago on her resignation, 
William Self, organist and choirmaster of 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church, and Donald 
C. Gilley, minister of music at Wesley 
Methodist Church. Wilmot N. Trumbull 
played a solo on the flute, accompanied by 
Mrs. Maynard. 

After the recital a reception was held for 
Mrs. Maynard and Mrs. Warren in the 
parish house. Mrs. Maynard was _ pre- 
sented with a purse, a key to the organ and 
a bouquet of flowers. 


HYMN FESTIVAL 


A hymn festival will be held in the 
Church of the Covenant, corner of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets, Boston, at 4 p.m. on 
Sunday, Noy. 10, under the auspices of the 
Boston Chapter of the Hymn Society of 
America. The festival, in which many 
choirs from the churches of Greater Boston 
will participate, promises to be as notable 
an occasion as its predecessors. The public 
is cordially invited to attend. 


R. S. KELLERMAN BAPTIZES 
HIS GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 


Rey. R. 8. Kellerman baptized his six- 
months’-old_ great-granddaughter in a 
beautiful ceremony on the lawn of his home 
in Blanchester, Ohio, Sunday noon, Oct. 27. 
The only witnesses besides the parents, 
Ben and Mary Williams of Columbus, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman, were Tommy 
Williams, brother of the baby, and Miss 
Annabel Kellerman, a great-aunt, of Cin- 
cinnati. 


OLD HOME DAY 
IN STOUGHTON 


For the fifth consecutive year Old Home 
Day was observed in the Stoughton (Mass.) 
church, on Sunday, Oct. 27. More than 
200 people attended. In addition to organ 
and piano there was a large choir and the 
Kemp juvenile orchestra, the leader of 
which is a teacher in the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music. Two solos were given by 
Dave Williams, baritone, of Boston. 

Greetings were brought by Charles 
Dodge of the Methodist church and Dr. 
W. O. Faxon, the town’s oldest physician. 
Dr. Faxon, now 87 years of age, told of 
receiving instruction 80 years ago in this 
church on the fundamental ideas of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man. Dr. L. W. Coons of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention was the speaker of 
the occasion. 

Following the service in the main audi- 
torium, luncheon was served to the entire 
company in the vestries of the church, 
which had been decorated by Warren 
Chittenden. 
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The gathering testified to the helpful ser- 
vice of the church to the community under 
the leadership of the minister, Rev. Luther 
G. Morris, and his wife, who have been in 
Stoughton for the past eleven years. 


BRAINARD GIBBONS ADDRESSES 
HAVERHILL YOUNG PEOPLE 


The young people of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Haverhill, Mass., con- 
ducted a candlelight service in the West 
Parish Universalist Church in West 
Haverhill on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 27- 
The address was given by Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


On Monday, Nov. 18, Victor A. Friend 
will be the speaker at the Boston minis- 
ters’ meeting to be held at headquarters at 
10.45 a.m. His subject will be ‘Is the 
Church Necessary?”’ 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE 
AS SUPPLY PREACHERS 


The following ministers are available 
as supply preachers for Sunday ser- 
vices and for other ministerial offices and 
duties. Near us here in eastern Massa- 
chusetts are Rev. A. N. Foster, Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Rey. U.S. Milburn, D. D., 
Rev. George M. Gerrish, Rev. C. Leslie 
Curtice, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Rev. 
George M. Lapoint, and Rey. Helene Ul- 
rich. Any person or church wishing to se- 
cure the services of any of these men and 
women may call upon the office of the Con- 
vention secretary for the address and tele- 
phone of those desired. 


WORCESTER Y. P. C. U. HOLDS 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
AT NORTH OXFORD 


The Y. P. C. U. of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass., held a. 
Hallowe’en party on Oct. 26 in the old barn 
at the Clara Barton Homestead at North 
Oxford. Use was made of the open fireplace 
donated several years ago by Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin. Dancing and games were en- 
joyed, and refreshments were served. 
Over 30 attended. 


ATTLEBORO CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


The annual Christmas sale at Murray 
Church in Attleboro, Mass., will be: held 
Nov. 18 and 14, a month earlier than 
usual. 

On Oct. 18 the annual “Pops” concert: 
was held under the auspices of the Unity 
class, and was successful financially and 
socially. The entertainment was ‘The 
Ladies of Godey’s Book.’ Costumes and 
music represented the period of 1850 when 
Godey’s fashions were at their prime. 
The young ladies wore ball dresses of the 
period, and the manners and viewpoints of 
the nineteenth century were described. 

The first services of the Y. P. C. U. in- 
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cluded an induction of both old and new 
members, a short history of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the taking of registrations. The year’s 
program is set up on the basis of two in- 
terest groups, meeting simultaneously, the 
subjects of which will change each month. 
Members have their choice of which they 
wish to attend. Recreational and social 
plans have also been made. 

The Murray Men’s Club met in Septem- 
ber. Thirty members attended. 


FERRY BEACH SONGS 
WANTED 


Miss Virginia Swensson of the head- 
quarters staff in Boston is making a col- 
lection of Ferry Beach songs. Would any- 
one able to help please get in touch with 
her at 16 Beacon Street? 


BIDDEFORD CHURCH CONDUCTS 
ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 


There is under way at the Biddeford, 
Maine, church an attendance campaign 
for Sunday morning church services. A 
large map, which hangs at the back of the 
church auditorium, records by colored 
cards each family and its attendance. The 
campaign will continue until Christmas 
Sunday. 


LYNN CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


The First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., has received a bequest of $500 from 
the estate of Frank E. Taggart, who died 
in September 1939. 


CONKLIN BOYS’ CLUB 
ACTIVE 


The members of the Conklin Boys’ Club 
of the First Universalist Church of Canton, 
Mass., have painted the floor of the church 
auditorium and are now turning their at- 
tention to the parlor and dining room. 


CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
(PROVIDENCE) 
ACTIVITIES 


During the summer the outer woodwork 
and doors of the church were repainted. 

The church school began with two new 
departments this fall, and nine new stu- 
dents have enrolled thus far. Arthur 
Braman, superintendent, is planning for 
conference meetings at the homes of the 
teachers. 

Oct. 20 was observed as Laymen’s Sun- 
day with five laymen in charge of the morn- 
ing service. Edward J. Dutton spoke on 
““A Layman Looks at Religion.’ 

The Alliance and Missionary Societies 
have voted to unite, and a new unified 
program is being planned for the year. 
Each month the Alliance holds a cafeteria 
supper, which is followed by a military 
whist put on by the Panadelphic Club. 

The Men’s Fellowship recently sponsored 
a harvest mystery ride and barn dance, 
which was highly successful. 

At the Forward Together rally held in 
the First Church on Oct. 13 the Church of 


the Mediator had a large delegation in at- 
tendance. 

The Y. P. C. U. has its whole devotional 
program made out for the year. Its first 
social event was a scavenger hunt on 
Hallowe’en. 


UNIVERSALISM IN 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Fall meetings began in the Hutchinson 
church Sept. 1 with a Labor Day service. 
Twenty-eight local labor unions were rep- 
resented. ‘ 

On Sept. 8 the Golden Bow Shut-in 
Club attended services in a body. Rey. 
Argyl E. Houser, pastor, heads the Lions 
and Elks committees for crippled children. 

Among the year’s goals already realized 
are the placing of the weekly bulletin on a 
firm foundation and the organization of a 
Sunday school. 

For more than three months, Monday to 
Saturday of each week, Mr. Houser broad- 
cast the message of Universalism over 
Station KWBG. Another radio series will 
be started as soon as funds are available. 

The church aims to place the Leader in 
every church home. Already seven new 
subscriptions have been secured. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, a former president 
of the Universalist General Convention, is 
minister of the Universalist church in Oak 
Park, TN: 

Rey. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa. 

Rey. Albert W. Altenbern is minister of 
the Universalist church in Woodsville, 
N. Hi 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Francis P. Randall of 
Brockton, Mass., announce the birth of a 
daughter on Oct. 29. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner contrib- 
uted to the October number of Scribner’s 
Commentator an interesting article entitled 
‘““‘Wanted—An Easy Reading Bible.”’ 

Helen Adelaide Hersey, Jackson College 
740, who has been employed at head- 
quarters in Boston, has accepted a position 
with the Savings Bank of Danbury, Conn. 


Rev. Arthur W. Webster, pastor of our 
church in Salem, Mass., will preach at the 
annual union Thanksgiving service to be 
held at 8 a. m. on Nov. 28 in the Calvary 
Baptist Church in the town. 


Miss Peggy Anthony, a student at 
Tufts and a member of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, recently met 
with a great sorrow in the sudden death of 
her mother while on a visit to New York. 

Rev. John van Schaick Jr., took charge 
of services at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church Oct. 27 while Dr. 
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Brooks was in Canton for the meeting of 
the board of trustees of St. Lawrence 
University. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem is serving tem- 
porarily as assistant program director at 
the Milwaukee Settlement House operated 
by the Good Will Industries. He occupied 
the pulpit of our church at Stockton, IIL, 
on Oct. 27 and Nov. 3. 


Miss Ida Folsom, the new executive of 
the Association of Universalist Women, 
began work at 16 Beacon Street Oct. 28. 
She is also the editor of the next number 
of The Helper and had been busy on that 
for some weeks previous. 


The seven-months-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Norman Thrasher of Lakewood, 
Ohio, is home from the hospital after an 
illness of three weeks. Rev. William G. 
Schneider of the North Olmsted church 
was on hand with his car to take him 
home and give other assistance. 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 


The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of 
transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
The 51st annual fall rally of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
will be held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Clinton on Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 
Wilson N. Coziahr, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Connecticut of transfer of 
Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk as of Oct. 1, 1940. 

Accepted Rev. Albert C. Niles on transfer from 
New York State. 

Renewed lay license (for three years) of Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Renewed lay license (for three years) of Harriet G. 
Yates. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Morris Reed 
Robinson. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 
Nov. 12-15: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1940 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
=A Baace, Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 


EACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 
read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


To readers of The Christian Leaader : 
A SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Hugh S. Tigner’s 


“Our Prodigal Son Culture” 


A book by a Universalist minister which 
must be read, studied, and discussed 
in every liberal church 
AND 
one year's subscription to The Journal 
of Liberal Religion, to keep you 
informed on the thinking of 
liberal religious leaders. 


Both for only $2.00 


Send remittance to: 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, treasurer, 
The Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Thanksgiving Bulletin Folder 
$1.50 per 100 


THANKSGIVING OFFERING ENVELOPES 
40 cents per 100 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 

1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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I WILL HELP | 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mnctosed: find? $:1220 os sate es 
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my. contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Ltt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


1012 


Crackling 


A young son came to his mother one day 
carrying an invitation to a children’s party 
to be given by one of the mothers in the 
neighborhood. As it carried an R.S. V. P. 
the mother at once dispatched an accept- 
ance for her son. The boy attended the 
party, and some time afterward the mother 
asked him where the envelope was in which 
the invitation had come. The son replied: 
“Oh, I didn’t get any envelope; I traded a 
marble for the invitation.’’—Hxchange. 

* ae 

Leon, aged three, on a long trip with his 
parents, amused himself by looking out 
of the Pullman window. While passing 
through a wooded section of the country, 
Leon turned suddenly to his mother and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, mother, look quick! All 
the trees are going back home!’’—Junior 
World. 

* * 

A Scotch lassie, who was about to be 
narried and was singing merrily around 
the house, was rebuked by her sober old 
father. ‘It is a serious thing to be married, 
lassie,” he protested. To which she re- 
plied, “I know it, father, but it is more 
serious not to be married.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Magistrate: ‘‘Rise every morning with 
the fixed determination to make your wife 
realize that you are master of the house, 
and see what happens.” 

Mr. Meek: “TI can tell you right now. 
I'll have to get my own breakfast.’’—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

“Courts decided that teachers can wed 
at will.’”’ So reads a headline in a daily 
paper. Some teachers have already dem- 
onstrated the accuracy of the statement, 
and others are waiting for a chance to 
demonstrate.—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

His wife: ‘I see that celebrated physi- 
cian says that women require more sleep 
than men.” 

Rounder: ‘“‘Does he? Then you’d better 
not wait up for me tonight, my dear.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A quiz master of ceremonies is said to get 
$900 a broadcast and his experts $400 each. 
If they are smart enough to get that kind 
of money, no wonder they know all the 
answers. Buffalo News. 

* * 

Laundress (to literary man): ‘‘Would you 
mind not writing poems on your cuffs, sir? 
Me ’usband is a very jealous man—if you 
know what I mean.”’—Eachange. 

*x x 

Teacher: “Johnny, this essay on ‘My 
Mother’ is just the same as your brother’s.”’ 

Johnny: “Yes, ma’am. We have the 
same mother.”—Methodist Recorder. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘Which hand is the Statue of 
Liberty holding over her head?”’ 

Pupil: “The one with the torch.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


‘eRe 
Oil for the : 
Lamps of Religion 


Who will provide it? The precious flame 
of a creative idealism needs to be kept burn- 
ing in a world shadowed with the smoke of 


burning nations. 


It is our hope that the oncoming gener- 
ation will manage its world better than we 
have managed ours. But only if we build into 
the fabric of their spirits the values of a 
brotherly religion, can we expect tomorrow to 
be different from today. 


Give Us Oil for the Lamps 
of Religious Education 
The General Sunday School Association 


carries on a far-reaching work of leadership 
training, counseling, and teacher-aid. It sends 


religious power into the humblest school in 
our domain. 


It can exist only if we provide oil for the 
lamps of religious education. 


Your help is needed. Financial suppott is 


the oil asked for. 


Send a contribution to the 


General Sunday School Association 


16 Beacon Street : = - Boston, Mass. 


Exchange. 


